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DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

Tue different aspects assumed by the variety 
of subjects which find their way, week by 
week, into the columns of this Journal, seem, 
not unnaturally, to have a certain analogy 
with the different aspects under which a 
variety of visitors make their appearance at 
a hospitable house. There is the subject 
which presents itself formally, in full dress, 
and on grand occasions only. There is the 
subject which comes more readily, at shorter 
notice, and at more ordinary times and sea- 
sons, There is the subject which is in itself 
of no particular account, but which may 
sometimes be found useful, at the eleventh 
hour, to fill up a vacant place. Last, and 
most precious of all, there is the happy sub- 
ject which comes unbidden to the pen, and 
which insures its own loving reception— 
almost as rare in its way as the home-friend 
who comes unbidden to the house, and brings 
his welcome with him, visit us as often as he 


may. 

The well-known name at the head of this 
article appears there as happily and as appro- 
priately as the well-loved friend appears at 
the fireside. Foremost among the subjects 
which it is a happiness and not a duty to 
welcome, rank the Life and Labours of 
Dovetas Jerroutp. Under the guidance of 
Mr, Blanchard Jerrold (whose excellent 
Memoir of his father is now before us), we 
propose to trace the outline of that Life, and 
to indicate in some degree the nature of those 
labours ; referring our readers to the book 
itself for all the details which cannot find a 
place here, and which assist in completing 
the interest of the biographical story. 


Some seventy years ago, there lived a poor 
country player, named Samuel Jerrold, His 
principal claim to a prominent position among 
the strolling company to which he was at- 
tached, consisted in the possession of a pair 
of shoes once belonging to the great Carrick 

imself, Samuel Jerrold always appeared 
on the stage in these invaluable “ properties ” 
a man, surely, who deserves the regard of 
posterity, as the only actor of modern times 
who has show himself capable of standing 
m Garrick’s shoes. 

Samuel Jerrold was twice married—the 
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| second time to a wife so much his juuior that 


he was older than his own mother-in-law. 
Partly, perhaps, in virtue of this last great 
advantage on the part of the husband, the 
marriage was a very happy one. The second 
Mrs. Samuel was a clever, good-tempered, 
notable woman; and helped her husband 
materially in his theatrical affairs, when he 
rose in time (and in Garrick’s shoes) to be a 
manager of country theatres, Young Mrs, 
Samuel brought her husband a family— 
—two girls to begin with, and, on the third 
of January, eighteen hundred and three, 
while she was staying in London, a boy, who 
was christened Douglas William, and who 
was destined, in after life, to make the name 
of the obscure country manager a household 
word on the lips of English readers, 

In the year eighteen hundred and seven, 
Samuel Jerrold became the lessee of the 
Sheerness Theatre; and little Douglas was 
there turned to professional account, as a 
stage-child. He appeared in The Stranger 
as one of the little cherubs of the frail and 
interesting Mrs. Haller ; and he was “carried 
on” by Edmund Kean, as the child in Rolla. 
These early theatrical experiences (whatever 
influence they might have had, at a later 
time, in forming his instincts as a dramatist) 
do not appear to have at all inclined him 
towards his father’s profession when he grew 
older. The world of ships and sailors amid 
which he lived at Sheerness seems to have 
formed his first tastes and influenced his first 
longings. As soon as he could speak for 
himself on the matter of his future prospects, 
he chose the life of a sailor ; and, at ten years 
old, he entered on board the guardship, 
Namur, as a first-class volunteer. 

Up to this time the father had given the 
son as good an education as it lay within 
his means to command. Douglas had been 
noted as a studious boy at school; and he 
brought with him a taste for reading and 
for quiet pursuits when he entered on board 
the Nawur. Beginning his apprenticeship 
to the sea as a Midshipman, in December, 
eighteen hundred and thirteen, he was not 
transferred from the ne to active 
service until April, eighteen hundred and 
fifteen, when he was drafted off, with forty- 
six men, to his Majesty’s gun-brig, Ernest, 

Those were stirring times. The fierce 
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struggle of Waterloo «was at hand; and’ 
Douglas's first cruise was across the Channel 
to Ostend, at the head of a fleet of transports 
carrying troops and steres to the battle-field. 
Singularly enough, his last eruise connected 
him with the results of the great fight, as his 
first had connected him with the prepara- 
tions for it. In the July of the Waterloo 
year, the Ernest brought her share of the 
wounded back to Sheermess, On the deck of 
that brig, Jerrold first stood face to face with 
the horror of war. In after life, when other 
pens were writing glibly enough of the glory 
of war, his pen traced the dark reverse of 
the picture, and set the terrible consequences 
of all victories, righteous as well as wicked, in 
their true light. 

The great i was proclaimed, and the 
nations rested at last. In October, eighteen 
hundred and fifteen, the Ernest was “ paid 
off.” Jerrold stepped on shore, and never 
returned to the service. He was without 
interest ; and the peace virtually closed his 
ae prospects. ‘To the last day of his 
ife-he had a genuinely English love for the 
sea aud sailors ; and, short as his naval ex- 
perience had been, neither he nor his country- 
men were altogether losers by it. 
shipman of the Ernest had risen to be an 
Admiral, what would have become then of 
the author of Black-Eyed Susan ? 

Douglas's prospects were far from cheering 


when he returned to his home on shore. The | 
affairs of Samuel Jerrold (through no fault of | 
fusion. In his | 


his own) had fallen into sad con 
old age, his vocation of manager sank from 
under him ; his theatre was sold ; and, at the 
end of the Waterloo year, he and bis family 


found themselves compelled to leave Sheer-| 


ness. On the first day of eighteen hundred 
and sixteen they sailed away'in the Chatham, 
boat to try their fortune in London. 

The first refuge of the Jerrolds was at 
Broad Court, Bow Street. Poor old Samuel 
was now past his work; and the chief 
dependence of the ruined family rested on 
Douglas and his mother. Mrs. Samuel con- 
trived to get some theatrical employment in 
London; and Douglas, after beginning life 
as an officer in the navy, was apprenticed 
to a printer, in Worthentherland Street, 
Strand. 

He accepted his new position with admi- 
rable cheerfulness and resolution ; honestly 
earning his money, and affectionately devoting 
it to the necessities of his parents. A delightful 
anecdote of him, at this time of his life, is told 
by his son. On one of the occasions when his 
mother and sister were absent in the country, 
the little domestic responsibility ef comfort- 
ing the poor worn-out old father with a good 
dinner, rested on Douglas’s shoulders, With 
the small proceeds of his work, he bought all 
the necessary materials for a good beeisteak- 
ete the pie himeelf, succeeding bril- 
iantly with the crast—himself took it to the 
bake-honse—and himself brought it back, 
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with one of Sir Walter Scott's novels, which 
the dinner left him just money enough to 
hire from a library, for the purpose of reading 
a story to this father in the evening, by way 
of dessert. For ow own »parts, we shall 
henceforth always rank that beefsteak-pie ag 
one among the many other works of Douglas 
Jerrold which have established his claim to 
remembrance and to regard. The clue tothe 
bright, affectionate nature of the man—some- 
times lost by those who knew him imper- 
fectly, in after life—could hardly be found in 
any pleasanter or better place, now that he ig 
gone from among us, than on the poor dinner- 
table in Broad Court. 

Although he was occupied for twelve hours 
out of the twenty-four at the printing-office, 
he contrived to steal time enough from the 
few idle intervals allowed for rest and meals, | 
to store his mind with all the reading that: 
lay within his reach. As early as at the age 
of fourteen, the literary faculty that was in 
him seems to have struggled to develop itself 
in short papers and scraps of verse. Onlya 
year later, he made his first effort at dramatic 
composition, producing a little farce, with a 
part in it for an old friend of the family, 
the late Mr. Wilkinson, the comedian. Al- 
though Samuel Jerrold was well remembered 
}among many London actors as an_ honest 
country manager; and although Douglas 
|could easily secure, from his father’s friends, 
his admission to the theatre whenever he 
was able to go to it, he does not appear to 
have possessed interest enough to gain a | 
reading for his piece when it was first sent in | 
to the English Opera House. After three | 
years had elapsed, however, Mr. Wilkinson | 
contrived to get the lad’s farce produced at | 
Sadler’s Wells, under the title of More 
Frightened than Hurt. It was not only suc- | 
cessful on its first representation, but it also | 
won the rare honour of being translated for | 
the French stage. More than this, it was | 
afterwards translated back again, by a | 
dramatist who was ignorant of its original | 
history, for the stage of the Olympic Theatre; | 
where it figured in the bills under the new | 
title of Fighting by Proxy, with Liston in 
the part of the hero, Such is the history of | 
Douglas Jerrold’s first contribution to the 
English drama, When it was produced on 
the boards of Sadler’s Wells, its author’s age 
was eighteen years. 

He had appeared in public, however, as an | 
author, before this time; having composed | 
some verses which were printed in a for- | 
yotten periodical called Arliss’s Magazine. 
The loss of his first situation, through the 
bankruptcy of his master, obliged him to 
seek employment anew in the printing-office 
of one Mr. Bigg, who was also the editor ofa 
newspaper called the Sunday Monitor: In 
this journal appeared his first article=a 
critical paper on Der Freischutz, He’ tied 
gone to the theatre with an order to seé'the 
opera ; and had been so struck by the super 
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natural drama and the wonderful music to| He had achieved many enviable dramatic 
which it was set, that he noted down his' successes before this time. He had written 
impressions of the performance, and after-| domestic dramas—such as Fifteen Years of 
wards dropped what he had written, ano-| A Drunkard’s Life, and Ambrose Gwinett, 
nymously, into the editor’s box. The next) the popularity of which is still well remem- 
morning, his own article was handed to him | bered by play-goers of the old generation, 
to set up in type for the fortheoming number! But the reception of Black-Kyed Susan 
of the Sunday Monitor. After this first, eclipsed all previous successes of his or of 
encouragement, he began to use his pen fre-|any other dramatist’s in that line. Mr, 
quently in the minor periodicals of the time;|T. P. Cooke, who, as the French say, 
still sticking to the printer’s work, however, | « created” the part of William, not. on 

and still living at home with his family.! found half London flocking into the Borough 
The success of his little farce at Sadler's to see him; but was actually called upon, 
Wells led to his writing three more pieces after acting in the play, as a first piece, at 
for that theatre. They all succeeded; and|the Surrey Theatre, to drive off in his 
the managers of some of the other minor | sailor’s dress, and act in it again on the same 
theatres began to look after the new man.| night, as the last piece, at Covent Garden 
Just at this time, when his career as dramatist ; Theatre. Its firat “run” mounted to ‘three 
and journalist was beyinning to open before | hundred nights: it afterwards drew mone 

him, his father died. After that loss, the | into the empty treasury of Drury Lane ; it 
next important event in his life was his;remains, to this day, a “stock-piece” on 
marriage. In the year eighteen hundred and | which managers and actors know that they 
twenty-four, when he was twenty-one years|can depend; and, strangest phenomenon of 
of age, he married his “first love,” Missa} all, it is impossible to see the play now, with- 
Mary Swann, the daughter of a gentleman | out feeling that its great and well-deserved 
who held an appointment in the Post Office. | dramatic success has been obtained with the 
He and his bride settled, with his mother | least possible amount of assistance from the 
and sister and a kind old friend of his boyish | subtleties and refinements of dramatic art, 
days, in Holborn; and here—devoting his|The piece is indebted for its hold on the 
days to the newspapers, and his evenings to! public sympathy solely to the simple force, 
the drama—the newly-married man started | the irresistible directness, of its appeal to 
as author by profession, and met the world | some of the strongest affections in our nature, 
and its cares bravely at the point of the pen. [It has succeeded, and it will succeed, not 





The struggle at starting was a hard one. | 
His principal permanent source of income 
was a small weekly salary, paid to him as| 
dramatist to the establishment, by one 
Davidge, manager of the- Coburg (now the 
Victoria) Theatre. This man appears to 
have treated Jerrold, whose dramas brought 
both money and reputation to his theatre, 
with an utter want of common consideration 
and common gratitude. He worked his poor 
author pitilessly ; and it is, on that account, 
highly satisfactory to know that he over- 
reached himself in the end, by quarrelling 
with his dramatist, at the very time when 
Jerrold had a theatrical fortune (so far as 
managers’ interests were concerned) lying in 
his desk, in the shape of Black-Kyed Susan. 
With that renowned play (the most popular 
of all nautical dramas) im his hand, Douglas 
left the Coburg to seek employment at the 
Surrey Theatre—then under the management 
of the drunken and dignified Mr. Elliston. 
This last tradesman in plays—who subse- 
quently showed himself tobe as meanly unfeel- 
ing as the other tradesman at the Coburg— 
bid rather higher for Jerrold’s services, and | 
estimated the sole monopoly of the fancy, 
Invention, and humour of a man who had 
already proved himself to be a popular, | 
money-bringing dramatist, at the maguiticent 
rate of five pounds a week. The bargain 
Was struck ; and Jerrold’s first play pro- 
duced at the Surrey Theatre was Black-Kyed 





because the dialogue is well or, as to some 
poses of it, even naturally written; not 
pecause the story is neatly told, for it is 
(especially in the first act) full of faults in 
construction ; but solely because the situa- 
tions in which the characters are placed 
appeal to the hearts of every husband and 
every wife in the theatre. In this aspect of 
it, and in this only, the play is a study to 
any young writer; for it shows on what 
amazingly simple foundations rest the main 
conditions of the longest, the surest, and the 
widest dramatic success. 

It is sad, it is almost humiliating, to be 
obliged to add, in reference to the early 
history of Jerrold’s first dramatic triumph, 
that his share of the gains which Black-Eyed 
Susan poured into the pockets of managers 
on both sides of the water was just seventy 
pounds. Mean-minded Mr. Elliston, whose 
theatre the play had raised from a state of 
something like bankruptey to a condition of 
prosperity which, in the Surrey annals, has 
not since been paralleled, not only abstained 
from presenting Jerrold with the smallest 
fragment of anything in the shape of a token 
of gratitude, but actually had the pitiless 
insolence to say to him, after Black-Eyed 
Susan had run its three hundred nights, 
“My dear boy, why don’t you get your friends 
to present you with a bit of plate ?” 

The extraordinary success of Black-Eyed 
Susan opened the doors of the great theatres 
to Jerrold, as a matter of course. He made 
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admirable use of the chances in his favour 
which he had so well deserved, and for which 
he had waited so long. At the Adelphi, at 
Drury Lane, and at the Haymarket, drama 
after drama flowed in quick succession from 
his pen. The Devil’s Ducat, the Bride of 
Ludgate, the Rent Duy, Nell Gwynne, the 
Flousekeeper—this last, the best of his plays 
in point of construction—date, with many 
other dramatic works, from the period of his 
life now under review. The one slight 
check to his career of prosperity occurred in 
eighteen hundred and thirty-six, when he and 
his brother-in-law took the Strand Theatre, 
and when Jerrold acted a character in one of 
his own plays. Neither the theatrical specu- 
lation nur the theatrical appearance proved 
to be successful ; and he wisely abandoned, 
from that time, all professional connection 
with the stage, except in his old and ever- 
welcome character of dramatist. In the 
other branches of his art—to which he de- 
voted himself, at this turning-point of his 
career, as faithfully as he devoted himself to 
the theatrical branch—his progress was not 
less remarkable. As journalist and essayist, 
he rose steadily towards the distinguished 
place which was his due among the writers 
of his time. This middle term of his literary 
exertions produced, among other noticeable 
results, the series of social studies called 
Men of Character, originally begun in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, and since republished 
among his collected works. 

He had now advanced, in a social as well 
asin a literary point of view, beyond that 
period in the lives of self-made men which 
may be termed the adventurous period. 
Whatever difficulties and anxieties henceforth 
oppressed him were caused by the trials and 
troubles which, more or less, beset the ex- 
ceptional lives of all men of letters, The 
struggle for a hearing, the fight for a fair 
field in which to show himself, had now been 
bravely and creditably accomplished; and 
all that remains to be related of the life of 
Douglas Jerrold is best told in the history of 
his works. 

Taking his peculiar literary gifts into con- 
sideration, the first great opportunity of his 
life, as a periodical writer, was offered to him, 
unquestionably, by the starting of Punch. 
The brilliant impromptu faculty which gave 
him a place apart, as thinker, writer, and 
talker, among the remarkable men of his 
time, was exactly the faculty which such a 
journal as Punch was calculated to develop 
to the utmost. The cay on which Jerrold 
was secured as a contributor would have 
been a fortunate day for that periodical, if he 
had written nothing in it but the far-famed 
Caudle Lectures, and the delightful Story of 
A Feather. But the service that he rendered 


to Punch must by no means be associated | 


only with the more elaborate contributions 
to its pages which are publicly connected 
with his name. His wit often flashed out at 
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its brightest, his sarcasm often cut with its 
keenest edge, in those well-timed paragraphs 
and short articles which hit the passing event 
of the day, and which, so far as their tempo- 
rary purpose with the public is concerned, 
are all-important ingredients in the success 
of such a periodical as Panch. A contributor 
who can strike out new ideas from the origi- 
nal resources of his own mind, is one m 
and a contributor who can be depended on 
for the small work-a-day emergencies which 
are felt one week and forgotten the next, is 
generally another. Jerrold united these two 
characters in himself; and the value of him 
to Punch, on that account only, can never be 
too highly estimated. 

At this period of his life, the fertility of his 
mental resources showed itself most conspi- 
cuously, While he was working for Punch 
he was also editing and largely contributing 
to the Illuminated Magazine. In this publica- 
tion appeared, among a host of shorter 
papers, the series called The Chronicles of 
Clovernook, which he himself always con- 
sidered to be one of his happiest efforts, and 
which does indeed contain, in detached pas- 
sages, some of the best things that ever fell 
from his pen. On the cessation of The 
Illuminated Magazine, he started The Shillin 
Magazine, and contributed to it his well- 
known novel, Saint Giles and Saint James, | 
These accumulated literary occupations and 
responsibilities would have been enough for 
most men; but Jerrold’s inexhaustible | 
energy and variety carried him on through 
more work still. Theatrical audiences now 
found their old favourite addressing them 
again, and occupying new ground as a writer | 
of five act and three act comedies. Bubbles 
of the Day, Time Works Wonders, The 
Catspaw, Retired from Business, Saint Cupid, 
were all produced, with other plays, after the | 
res when he became a regular writer in | 

unch, Judged from the literary point of | 
view these comedies were all original and | 
striking contributions to the library of the 
stage. From the dramatic point of view, 
however, it must not be concealed that they 
were less satisfactory ; and that some of them 
were scarcely so successful with audiences | 
as their author’s earlier and humbler efforts, 
The one solid critical reason which it is | 
sible to assign for this, implies in itself a 
compliment which could be paid to no other 
dramatist of modern times. The perpetual 
glitter of Jerrold’s wit seems to have blinded | 
him to some of the more sober requiremeuts | 
of the Dramatic art. When Charles Kemble 
said, and said truly, that there was wit 
<a for three comedies in Bubbles of the 
Day, he implied that this brilliant overflow 
left little or no room for the indispensable } 
resources of story and situation to display | 
themselves fairly on the stage. The comely ; 
| themselves, examined with reference to thelt | 
| success in representation, as well as to their” 
intrinsic merits, help to support this vieW. | 
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Time Works Wonders was the most prosper- 
ous of all, and it is that comedy precisely 
which has the most story and the most situa 
tion in it. ‘The idea and the management 
of the charming love-tale out of which the| 
events of this play spring, show what Jerrold | 
might have achieved in the construction of 
other plots, if his own superabundant wit had 
not dazzled him aud led him astray, As it is, 
the readers of these comedies, who can appre- 
ciate the rich fancy, the delicate subtleties 
of thought, the masterly terseness of ex- 
pression, and the exquisite play and sparkle 
of wit scattered over every page, may rest | 
assured that they rather gain than lose— 
especially in the present condition of theatri- 
cal companies—by not seeing the last 
dramatic works of Douglas Jerrold repre- 
sented on the stage. 

The next, and, sad to say, the final achieve- 
meut of his life, connected him most honour- 
ably and profitably with the newspaper 
press. Many of our readers will remember 
the starting of Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly 
Newspaper—its great temporary success— 
and then its sudden decline, through defects in | 
management, to which it is not now necessary 
to refer at length, The signal ability with 
which the editorial articles in the paper were 
written, the remarkable aptitude which they 
displayed in striking straight at the sym- 
pathies of large masses of readers, did not 
escape the notice of men who were well fitted 
to judge of the more solid qualifications which 
° to the production of a popular journalist. 

n the spring of the year eighteen hundred | 
and fifty-two, the proprietor of Lloyd's! 
Weekly Newspaper proposed the editorship to 
Jerrold, on terms of such wise liberality as to 
ensure the ready acceptance of his offer. From 
the spring of eighteen hundred and fifty-two, | 
to the spring of eighteen hundred and fifty- 
seven—the last he was ever to see—Jerrold 
conducted the paper, with such extraordi- 
nary success as is rare in the history of 
journalism. Under his supervision, and with 
the regular. assistance of his pen, Lloyd’s 
Newspaper rose, by thousands and thousands 
a week, to the great circulation which it now 
enjoys, Of the many successful labours of 





Jerrold’s life none had been so substantially 
prosperous as the labour that was destined 
to close it. 

His health had shown signs of breaking, 
and his heart was known to be affected, for 
some little time before his last brief illuess : 
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Douglas Jerrold closed his eyes on the world, 
which it had been the long and noble purpose 
of his life to inform and to improve. 

It is too early yet to attempt any estimate 
of the place which his writings will ulti- 
mately occupy in English literature, So long 
as honesty, energy, and variety are held to be 
the prominent qualities which should distin- 
guish a genuine writer, there can be no doubt 
of the vitality of Douglas Jerrold’s reputa- 
tion. The one objection urged against the 
works, which, feeble and ignorant though it 
was, often went to the heart of the writer, 
was the objection of bitterness, Calling to 
mind many of the passages in his books in 
which this bitterness most sharply appears, 
and seeing plainly in those passages what the 
cause was that provoked it, we venture to 
speak out our own opinion Wesel and to 
acknowledge at once, that we admire this 
so-called bitterness as one of the great and 
valuable qualities of Douglas Jerrold’s 
writings ; because we can see for ourselves 
that it springs from the uncompromising 
earnestness and honesty of the author. In 
an age when it is becoming unfashionable to 
have a positive opinion about anything ; 
when the detestable comic element scatters 
its profanation with impunity on all beautiful 
and all serious things; when much, far too 
much, of the current literature of the day 
vibrates contemptibly between unbelieving 
banter and unblushing clap-trap, that ele- 
ment of bitterness in Jerrold’s writings— 
which never stands alone in them ; which is 
never disassociated from the kind word that 
goes before, or the generous thought that 
comes after it—is in our opinion a right 
wholesome element, breathing that manful 
admiration of truth, and that manful hatred 
of falsehood, which is the chiefest and 
brightest jewel in the crown of any writer, 
living or dead. 

This same cry of bitterness, which assailed 
him in his literary character. assailed him in 
his social character also, Absurd as the 
bare idea of bitterness must appear in con- 
nection with such a nature as his, to those 
who really knew him, the reason why 
strangers so often and so ridiculously mis- 
understood him, is not difficult to discover, 
That marvellous brightness and quickness 
of perception which has distinguished him 
far and wide as the sayer of some of the 
wittiest, and often some of the wisest thin 
also, in the English language, expressed itself 


but the unconquerable energy and spirit of| almost with the suddenness of lightning. This 
the man upheld him through all bodily | absence of all appearance of artifice or pre- 
trials, until the first day of June, eighteen | paration, this flash and readiness which mude 
hundred and fifty-seven. Even his medical! the great charm of his wit, rendered him, at 
Attendant, did not abandon all hope when his| the same time, quite incapable of suppressing 
Strength first gave way. But he sank rapidly—| a good thing from prudeutial considerations, 
9 rapidly, that in one short week the struggle} It sparkled off his tongue before he was 
Wasover. On the eighth day of June, sur-| aware of it, It was always a bright surprise 


Founded by his family and his friends, pre- 
Merving all his faculties to the last, pass- 
mg away calmly, resignedly, affectionately, 


to himself; and it never occurred to him 
that it could be anything but a bright sur- 
prise to others. All his so-called bitter 
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things, were said with a burst of hearty, | lay, and he raised his wide-awake hat and 
schoolboy laughter, which showed how far | smiled, and I was glad at the dusk, for I felt 
he was himself from attaching a serious|my face become flushed at his detection of 


importance to them. Strangers apparently 
failed to draw this inference, plain as it was ; 
and often mistook him accordingly. If they 
had seen him in the society of children ; if 
they had surprised him in the house of any 
one of his literary brethren who was in diffi-| 
culty and distress; if they had met him by | 
the bedside of a sick friend, how simply and | 
how irresistibly the gentle, generous, affec- | 
tionate nature of the man would then have 
disclosed itself to the most careless chance 
acquaititance who ever misunderstood him ! | 
Very few men have won the loving regard | 
of so many friends so rapidly, and have kept 
that regard so enduringly to the last day of 
their lives, as Douglas Jerrold. 

In closing this brief sketch of the career 





me. I again looked across the water, with 
my mind, or rather my heart, full of hin— 
Captain Conyngham—when my attention 
was diverted by that horrid Mr. Loring, who 
had unknown to me approached, and now 
stood by my side, One hates to be inter- 
rupted in a day-dream ; and I am afraid I 
was very abrupt in my answers to hig 
remarks. What he said I do not know, 
until my attention was arrested by discover- 
ing that he was actually making me an offer 
of marriage. I felt for a moment aghast, 
os at his impertinence, as I should 
1uve termed it; too much aghast to inter- 
rupt him until he came to a pause, as if 
waiting for an answer. I had always dis- 
liked the man from the first moment I had 





of a dear and an honoured fellow-labourer,| seen him ; Captain Conyngham also disliked 
we must not forget to say a farewell word of| him ; and now, as his words fell on my ear, 
sincere congratulation to Mr. Blanchard | my objection amounted to hatred. He was 
Jerrold, on the admirable spirit in which he | dark, and strongly built, what is called a fine 
has given his father’s Life to the world. The | looking man ; a complete contrast to Captain 
book is most frankly, most affectionately,|Conyngham, who was fair and slight. But 
and, as to its closing pussages, most touchingly | he was waiting for a reply. I said :— 
written. It is good as the record of a| “What answer do you expect me to give 
literary life: it is still better as a tribute to| you, Mr. Loring? Have [ ever given you 
the memory of a father, offered by the love encouragement to suppose—” He inter- 
and duty of a son. | rupted me :— 

“None, whatever. I will quite exonerate 
| you from ever having shown me any kind- 
| ness.” I could hear by his voice that he smiled 
sarcastically. How 1 hate a sarcastic man! 
“Yet, Miss Gray, it is better to know 
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Ir was a quiet lovely evening, I remember, 
and I had lingered upon deck half-hour after 
half-hour, unwilling to go below into the hot} certainly how I stand at once. I scarcely 
saloon of the steamer. My life had, until | expect ; and yet so long as there is suspense, 
then, been so constrained and formal, that it is ditficult to give up hope.” 
there was a delicious sense of independence| I was annoyed with him and with myself; 
pervading my whole being; and had been and I said :— 
since the moment that I bade adieu to my} “Do you then mean to say, that you have 
uacle and aunt at Southampton, under the! presumed to make me such an offer without 
chaperonage of a fat, good-tempered Dutch | even expecting me to accede to it ?” 
lady, to join my parents in Australia. These| He was silent, and I indignantly added :— 
parents I had not seen since childhood, and| “I think, under these circumstances, the 
even thus my remembrance of them was not | fact is a mere impertinence.” 
happy ; for my father’s wife was not my own| Hitherto he had been humble and quiet in 
mother, and a family of young children had | his demeanour ; but, as my words reaclied 
displaced me in my one parent's affection ; so| him, the hand which had rested for support 
that this present freedom seemed like a against a coil of rope was removed, and his 
bright ray shining between the two dark | bent figure became erect, as he answered :— 
clouds of my aunt’s steruness and the strange} “ Miss Gray, when a man offers to a woman 
uncertainty of the home to which I was the only thing he has worth her acceptance 
bound. ‘There were others on deck beside; —an honest affection, it is at the least au 
myself, but of their identity I was not con-| ungrateful return, to be met with—” 
scious, excepting one. I watched his figure) He paused, as if unwilling to add a harsh 
as he leant gracefully, half-reclining, a few| word. I half regretted what I had said, but 
yards from me, occupied only in wreathing I would not say so to him when he assumed 
clouds of smoke from the cigar he held in his such a position ; and I wished him shortly 
mouth He and I had assimilated from the good-night, and moved towards the ladder, 
very commencement of the voyage; and [ Captain Conyngham was still leaning there ; 
could not have told how far the giving up of and he took my hand as I passed him, 
this daily companionship weighed in the whispered something which made me forget 
balance of my regrets at the prospect of all about Mr. Loring for some time. 
the voyage’s termimation; now he caught} I was annoyed with myself on the fol 
my eye, which would wauder to where he lowing day, as, sitting with Madame Vat 
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Damp working and talking, I answered 
flippantly to a remark of hers relative to Mr. 
Loring’s kindness to the children. “O ves, 
he’s kind enough, I dare say ; but to me he 
is the most objectionable of men. I suppose 
Tam very wrong, but I positively detest the 
| sight of him.” The next moment I knew 
| that Mr. Loring had overheard me; for the 
figure which I had not until then recognised 
as his, moved to a greater distance. 

From that time Mr. Loring never changed 
| jyhis manner towards me. He was as atten- 
| tive and respectful as before, but more formal. 
I was always uncomfortable in his presence, 
and glad to escape from him. 

O, at this juncture of time, how distinctly 
I remember all the horrors which followed 
so rapidly one another! No need to recall ; 
my heart trembles again at striving to write 
of them. 

The ship was on fire! how, I know not. 
I never inquired by whose fault, Those to 
blame are gone to their account at that Court 
| of Inquiry where misfortune will not be 
visited upon us as crime. Death was face to 
face with us, as we crowded on the deck, 
eagerly straining our eyes into the darkness, 
made more dark by the glare around us; 
and scorched, almost blinded, by the heat 
which momentarily increased. The boats 
were being lowered ; the passengers, mostly 
in their night-dresses, were huddled together 
as‘near the edge of the vessel'as they could 
get, helplessly entreating, or passively aban- 
doned to their fate. At length the first. two 
boats were out, and immediately crowded 
with passengers. I saw Captain Conyngham 
rush on deck. As he passed me, I seized his 
arm frantically, and begged him to save me. 
But the evening before he had seemed so 
much to care for me. Alas! he never even 
| heard my voice; he never saw my face of 
agony, or felt my touch. I credit him for 
that. The instinct of self-preservation was 
too strong ; and yet I thought in such crises, 
men were more self-possessed than women. 
I saw him leap into the overcrowded boat, as 
she shoved off from the ship’s side; and I 
was left vainly beseeching on the burning 
deck, All the female passengers had been 
| cared for ; I know not how it was, but I was 
overlooked. I felt my fate closing in upon 
me; yet, in the midst of all, the thought that 
Captain Conyngham could be so utterly 
selfish, and, could I acknowledge it, so 
utterly unmanly, struck me bitterly. I felt 
the heat gaining upon me, as the flames 
extended to my side of the ship. One man 
—he was a gentleman, I knew by all his 
movements—had been actively assisting in 
striving to subdue the flames, until they 
gained the mastery over the men’s’ exer- 
tions, and at this moment’ broke out with 
fresh vigour, as if exasperated at being 
opposed; Then those remaining on board 
Moved to the spot where I stood. I felt 
& strong arm thrown round me, and I 
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was’ lifted over the sideof the ship. What 
followed I do not know; a@ long space of 
insensibility—a confused awaking when it 
was broad daylight—and I was at sea in ani’ 
open boat, far away from the burning’ ship: 
I closed my eyes again, for my brain was too 
tired to take in any new idea: When again 
I looked round, I saw at a glance who were 
my companions: a chaplain, who had been 
on his way to Sydney, the steward, four of the 
men, aud Mr. Loring, What had become’ of 
the captain and all those others whom I had 
last seen standing on the deck of the ship? || 
I did not know until afterwards, that he and" 
his companions had been crushed in a mass 
by the falling of one of the burning masts; 
and had found a funeral’ pyre on the vessel: 
The chaplain asked’ me whether I felt cold ; 
and I glanced at my own figure as I answered 
in the negative. ? had on rising thrown on 
a dressing-gown and a petticoat of flannel, 
but my feet were bare of shoes and stock- 
ings ; bat I was not cold, notwithstanding the 
chill morning air, for some one had wrapped 
a cloak round me, and my’feet were covered 
with a man’s coat, I presently noticed that 
Mr. Loring was sitting’in his shirt and 
trousers only. He did not speak tu me, 
which I thought strange ; but my mind was 
full of conjecture as to the fate of Captain 
Conyngham, and I closed my eyes to hide 
the tears which would force themselves from 
under the lids, as I remembered his: selfish 
disregard of me in the’hour of danger. 

Thus days and nights'succeeded one another 
—how many I do not know. Alternations 
of hope and fear ; the eravings of hunger’ un 
satisfied ; ,wild excitement; half madness ; 
gloomy despondency ; horrid blasphemies; 
impassioned prayers. I was surrounded by 
gaunt, haggard faces; uren rendered’ despe- 
rate by famine and thirst, for the small keg 
of water which the steward had had the fore- 
thought to bring with us, was exhausted. It 
could not have been many days—it was very 
many hours—I was lying im a state of apathy 
at the bottom of the boat, only conscious that 
some one of my comrparions, less self- 
engrossed than the rest, was chafing my 
hands and feet alternately’; when a cry arose 
from all the boat’s-crew, sufficient even to 
rouse me from my lethargy. The gaunt, 
wretched faces looked’ still more gaunt from 
the ayonised look of expectation which they 
had assumed, as they stood, these men, 
stretching forth their eager hands towards 
the narrow ~ of land which was’ in sight. 
I heard a gentle voice whispering in my’ear, 
“Courage, we'shall yet be saved,” and warm 
tears fell over my face. The next hour was 
spent in strenuous endeavours to make 
the land, which, like most such energetic 
strivings, was successful. 

We stood once more on firm ground, and 
every member of the company sped like mad- 
men along the coast in search of something 
toeat. I wandered faintly, staggering in the 
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same search, but dropped exhausted after a| There was no wood with'n some distance of 
short time. When I recovered I was lying|the beach, and my bare feet were unac. 
by the side of a little stream of fresh water | customed to rough usage. 1 could have cried 
which trickled from a rock, and Mr. Loring | with the pain before I had reached the copse, 
was bathing my face with the water and| which seemed to grow more distant as | 
pouring it down my throat from the hollow | advanced towards it. It took me some hours 
of his hand, I strove to thank him, but at| to collect sticks sufficient, and it was as much 
that moment a wild cry broke on the air,}as I could do to carry them back to the 
and he started to his feet without leaving me| spot where the boat was placed. As [ thug 
time to speak, The island on which we were | walked, with my feet aching and myself bent 
was flat to the sea-beach and I could, upon}with the weight of the faggots I had 
raising myself to a sitting position, discern | collected, all at once the remembrance of 
the group of my late companions fighting | other days shot across me in that unaccount- 
savagely over some prize. The poor, famished | able way in which incongruous ideas will 
wretches had discovered food, and like wild | sometimes present themselves. I remembered 
beasts were struggling for their shares. | a farewell dance which had been given by my 
After a time the contest came to an end ;| uncle and aunt before I left England, and my 
apparently more food was discovered; and|own figure reflected in a mirror dressed in 
‘ao was enough for all. I saw Mr. Lor-| white tarlatan, and my feet in white satin 
ing, who had left me, join the group and claim | shoes with rosettes of ribbon on them. When 
ashare. O how vainly I longed for strength|I had deposited my burden of sticks I sat 
to reach them; the agony of hunger had | down and laid the fire. ‘This was easily done; 
revived by the water | had drunk, and I} but how to light it? I had read of savages 
struggled to my feet and screamed in help-|rubbing sticks together; besides, in all 


less misery for food. I had advanced but a 
few steps when Mr. Loring began to retrace 
his way. What the meat was, which he 
brought at that time, I never asked. I ate 
voraciously. I afterwards learnt it was that 
of large crabs; a fish in which the island 
abounded. I was so selfish that I never 
asked Mr. Loring if he had satisfied his own) 
hunger ; but he must have been more than | 
mortal if he had not done so on his road to 
me, holding that raw crab’s meat in his 
hands ;—the most delicious thing, it seemed 
to me, that I had ever tasted. 

After that, all seemed to go smoothly : the | 
men hauled the boat up on the beach and 
turned her almost bottom upwards as a| 
shelter from the sun; her edge being sup- 
ported by some pieces of rock, so that we had 
to creep underneath, on all-fours, when we| 
wished to enter this improvised «welling- | 
house. Atnight this house was appropriated | 
to me by the arrangement of Mr, Loring. I 
remember the men opposed this at first, 





Crusoe’s stories, that is a plan which succeeds 
admirably ; but I rubbed the sticks together 
until my wrists ached, without producing 
any sparks. Perhaps the wood was not 
sufficiently dry, or I did not understand the 
method, I felt hopeless and despondent, but 
having resolved to be energetic, I was | 
still seeking for some more promising-looking 
pieces of wood when I was joined by the 
chaplain, an elderly man, whose name was 
Hart, and Mr. Loring. They were both laden | 
with crabs. Iturned to the clergyman for 


| assistance ; and he, with more adroitness than. | 


I possessed, succeeded in setting light to the 
pile of faggots, and placing the crabs to 
roast, | 
Many days thus passed in the dreariest 
monotony. Occasionally, I could hear angry 
expostulations going on amongst the men, 
and proposals made which were opposed by 
Mr. Loring ; but I did not ask him what it | 
meant; for, of late, I was more uncomfortable 
than I can tell in Mr. Loring’s presence. I 





especially one of them, whose name was could not help thinking of the pain I had | 
Watson ; but Mr, Loring kuocked him down | once so unflinchingly given him, who had 
by way of argument, and I think his logic| been so kind to me. At length I knew the 
was convincing for the time. Now, for the| reason of all these altercations ; the men no 
first time the difficulty and the strange-| longer hesitated to speak in my presence; 
ness of my situation burst upon me. I was they declared their intention of taking the 
conscious every moment of being a burden | boat and leaving the island in search of one | 
upon my companions, and determined less desolate. Mr. Loring vainly strove to 
violently to exert myself to help instead of| dissuade them. Our temporary house was 
embarrassing, Next day, seeing several of| righted to its true position, and provisioned 
the men collecting crabs upon the beach, I} with quantities of baked crab’s meat and | 
advanced, and asked if I could not assist. water contained in empty crab’s-shells (our 
“ Bless your heart,” answered one of them | only vessels), and the men prepared to put off, | 
who happened to be Watson, “them little; 1 stood watching them from the shore, when 
*andsof yourn ain’t fit for carrying these great, | suddenly Watson advanced ; and, throwing his 
thundering things. No, my pretty, thank|arms round me, lifted me from the ground 
ye; goand light usa fire to cook ’em by, if} and commenced carrying me towards the 
you can, and we'll be obliged to you.” boat. In vain I struggled and shrieked. His 
I was indignant at the man’s freedom of| arms felt like bands of iron ; when all at once 
manner ; but I hastened to collect the sticks, ' his hold relaxed, and he and I both fell. 


——— —_———___— — 


























“Come, now! we don’t go without the gal, 


_ anyhow,” exclaimed with an oath, one of those 


| stinct and the adjuration of Mr. 


| the sides, and put out to sea. 
| [thought of what might have been my fate, 


; me, 


| me from Watson, this mornitg. 





| contain wild beasts. 


| were none but those of stunted growth. 





|| awoke, 


| from the boat; “so, it’s of no use trying on 
ayes of that sort, I can tell you.” 


regained my feet; and, obeying my in- 
ring to 
escape, I fled like the wind towards the 
copse. Watson was held down struggling by 
his adversary, and happily none of the others 


attempted to follow me. When, after a time, 


| I ventured to look back, 1 could see Mr. 


Loring and the chaplain still scuffling with 


| them, until their patience apparently being 


exhausted, obeying the repeated cries of the 
men in the boat, they waded out, climbed 
I shuddered as 


had these men remained upon the island. The 
chaplain, Mr. Loring, and [, were now alone 
without shelter of any kind. 

Mr. Loring proposed to the chaplain to 
move higher up into the island and en- 
deavour to make some kind of house amongst 
the trees. He always seemed to address 
himself to some one present sooner than to 
He was too completely a gentleman 
ever to be neglectful towards a woman, but 
I began to perceive about this time that he 
disliked my company—and no wonder. We 
explored as he proposed, carrying with us 
crab-shells full of water, in case we should 
find no nearer stream, and the remains of the 
meat which the men had left. Fortunately 
for us it was lovely weather. When we reached 
the copse, we laid down our burdens and 
spent the whole day fruitlessly seeking for 
some tree sufficiently large to live in, There 
In 
the evening we sat down exhausted, and the 
chaplain said :— 

“T expect the only thing left for us is to 
endeavour to make a tent out of the} 
branches.” 

“Without any means of cutting down the 
branches ?” asked Mr. Loring. 

Mr. Hart relapsed into musing. 

We had made a fire, to eile the place 


| look less gloomy. Both my companions were 


buried in thought. As I passed Mr. Loring, 


| Teould not refrain from saying :— 


“T am very grateful to you for rescuing 


Indeed I 


He bowed to me, perhaps forgetting, at the 
| moment, that we were on an uninhabited 
island, instead of in a London drawing-room. 
Then I felt embarrassed at his silence and 
| moved away. That night we slept in the 
open air: or, more truly, I slept, and my! but we soon lost it, and gave up the attempt. 


companions kept watch in turns; tor we 

ew not as yet but that the island might 
During the night I 
It was Mr. Loring’s turn to release 
Mr. Hart. He leaned against the trank of a 
tree near me, and I could see his eyes gleam 
through the darkness; for the fire was burn- 
ing low. I was conscious that he was looking 
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at me; but the sight of me irritated him 


after a few moments, and he turned his back 
completely upon me with an impatient ges- 
ture, and sat down before the fire. I did not 
sleep the rest of the night. I was wonderin 
how Gaptain Conyngham would have acted 
had he been placed under Mr. Loring’s 
present circumstances, I had scarcely thought 
of Captain Conyngham since we had been 
upon the island. While I was so musing, 
Mr. Loring, as if in pursuance of a train of 
thought, rose to his feet, and held his hands 
imploringly up towards heaven, whither his 
eyes followed. Perhaps I was uncharitable. 
It flashed through my mind that Captain 
Conyngham would not have acted so. 

Mr. Loring devised a method of obtaining 
boughs, by climbing the tree and hanging 
with his whole weight to the branch; a 
somewhat dangerous plan, which made me 
tremble many times for the consequences, 
and shut my eyes as he descended. By this 
means, we obtained a considerable number of 
branches as a foundation ; which were inter- 
laced in the trunks of four trees which grew 
near each other, and the interstices filled up 
with faggots. In this latter I could assist, 
and I never worked more heartily than when 
I strove in some degree to lighten the 
labour of the man who had done so much 
forme. But this hut, rough as it was, em- 
ployed us many days to make, and I think 
“them little ’ands” of mine were in a very 
rude condition by the time it was roofed and 
finished. I was astonished myself at the 
amount of bard work I was capable of 
when obliged todo it. But what was to be 
the end of all this? Were our lives here to 
be spent in this branch hut, living on from 
day to day, collecting crabs and eating 
them ? for although Mr. Loring had managed 
to make a sort of fishing-trap, and had dis- 
covered various birds’ eggs, and occasionally 
young birds ready to leave the nest, still crabs 
were our staple resource, Such thoughts as 
the above I knew very often troubled him; 
for I, from my inner room at night, could 
hear him tossing restlessly on his bed of 
dried grass, while Mr. Hart was sleeping 
quietly near him. As I have said, the chap- 
lain was an elderly man, and could not look 
forward to a long life of dreariness. Yet, in 
words, I never heard Mr. Loring complain, 
His was the voice always to speak of hope 
and trust in Heaven, even when his older com- 
panion would despond. I do not know how 
many months we had been on the island : at 
first, we tried to keep an account of the days 


We used every now and then, by guess, to 
call one day Sunday. 

O !—it must be acknowledged, sooner or 
later—how I loved that man! Day by day, 
it grew upon me, I shut my eyes to the fact 
for a long time. I, who had fancied I loved 
Captain Conyngham, who was not worthy to 
tread the same ground with Mr. Loring, I 
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saw my mistake ; how entirely it,.had been al “I am afraid, very much afraid, ) that 
fancy, when I loved this.noble gentleman ;|Tart’s fever may be infectious: at Jeast, I | 
this irue-bearted man, whose honest affection! will not have you run any risk until we | 


oI had scorned in my-blind infatuation. It) 


was too late now: I felt iteach moment of 
my present life, From .thevhour in which 
T had: shown .myself in my heartless, un- 
womanly character, he had ceased to care for 
me. 


unworthy, and had entirely succeeded. 
was properly punished ! 


He had, with his masterly, energetic! 
mind, crushed ‘the feeling whose object was 
O, -1| 
I could not see an 


know. You must not any more pass through | 
his room.” 

“But,” said I, “he must be taken care of,” | 

“Cannot I,” he asked, “continue to take | 
care of him ?” 

“But if it is infections,” said I, carried | 
away by my terror into betrayal, “if it ig | 
infectious,:as you think, you: may become ill; |} 
what should I do? O Mr. Loring, let me | 


act of his now, nor hear him. speak, without | 
being reminded of the value of the heart I) 
had thrown away. .My only solace was in 
endeavouring to add to his comfort ; and my | 


wait on him! let me at least share the,risk, 
If you should die—” 

A strange light came into his dear eyes as | 
I spoke, and he still held my hand, and hesi- 


only resource in avoiding his presence as| 


much as possible. Our clothes, of so limited 
a stock, were continually in meed of repair, 
and it was full employment for me to make 
small holes. along the edges of the rents and 
draw-them together with tough grass : some- 
times with a thread composed of a dozen or 
two of my own hairs. 

I ought to mention, that. shortly after the 
departure of the seamen in the boat, two of 


tated ; then, all at once dropping my hand, 
he answered, sadly :— 

“Of course; it is natural enough; bunt 
never fear, poor child! He will not leave you | 
without.a protector.” 

That he should think me so utterly selfish! 

“I did not intend that: you mistake me,” 
I commenced, but I was unable to continue; | 
and, sitting down upon a heap of dried graas 
near our house, I buried my face \in my 
hands. 


their bodies were thrown upon the beach: | 
they were dressed as.they had left us, :and| 
hence we took advantage of their clothes. | 
Mr. Loring and Mr, Hart buried them in the 
sand, and the latter repeated from memory | 


He walked up and down several times; 
then stopping in front of me, he said :— 

“Tt seems very sad that your brightest 
days of youth should be wasted in sucha | 


some of the funeral service. 

But the lovely weather upon which I had 
congratulated myself, began to change ; and 
with the change.of weather, Mr. Hart became 


place as this; but rest assured, though we 
cannot see it, that it isso for some purpose | 
which will result in good hereafter. It can- 
not continue: some help will come before 


ill with a species of lowfever. It,may seem 
strange,—it did so to me at the time,— 
during all the years of comparative happi- | 
ness which I had spent—they seemed years | 
of bliss to me now, looking back upon them—| 


long. I.am convinced of it.” 

How little he knew! I would sooner have | 
remained cut off from.all comfort and society | 
on this almost |barren island, only with.him, | 
than return to England, under happiest _cir- 


I had never given a serious thought to any-| 
thing beyond the passing hour ; or if some-| 


times my heart would ask the question 
which ought to interest us.most, I had ready 
means of avoiding an answer by diverting 
it. But I could not. do.so here. Everything 


seemed forced home upon me, whether || 


would or mot: there was no passing :excite- 


ment to fly to; and I, who had my life! 


through turned a.deaf ear when churches 


were open and the Book of God unclasped, | 
was, when deprived of all these things—| 


now vainly longed for—compelled to listen. 
Mr. Loring’s time was a good deal occu- 
pied in attending. to Mr. Hart, who.soon be- 
came too weak to rise from his bed,.so.that I 
was very much alone; but when-we saw each 


other at all, Mr. Loring’s manner was more | 
kind to me.than it had been since we landed. | 
As I was returning one morning from a little | 


creek, whither [ went daily to bathe, I found 
Mr. Loring occupied in cutting a door-way 
dixectly into my sleeping-room. I asked him 
what be was doing; and, before answering 


my question, he rose, and taking my hand, Jed | 


me vut of hearing distance of the hut, and 
then said :— 








cumstances, without him. But I could not 
say it, and he went into the hut, in answer to 
a call from Mr. Hart, and left me. | 

I felt frenzied on the.subject of this fever. | 
I would not disobey .Mr. Loring, and pass | 
through the room; but I kept.as close as I | 
could to it, that we might at least run more } 
equal risks, during the time of uncertainty. | 
After a few days, hetold me that he had been | 
mistaken, and that I might resume my atten- 
tion to Mr, Hart. He was safe, then ; and, in 
my first transport of delight, I fell on my | 
knees before him, and seized his hands. The 
same look passed over his face, that I had 
observed on the former occasion; but he only 
sail :— 

“You are content, then, to put up with 
my society .a little longer?” Then, more 
gravely : “Iam afraid, before long, I shall be 
your only companion: Hart is dying.” 

I had, of course, a certain amount of regard 
for Mr. Hart, as was inevitable under our 
circumstances, and I was shocked and grieved | 
at the news; but it did not affect me so vie 
lently : it moved Mr. Loring. He shook with 
emotion: I had never seen him so agitated 
before : and again he stretched out his hands 
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to Heaven, as I had seen him do'that first 
night of our sleeping in the copse, 

Two days after I was abroad in the wood, 
collecting firing ; my almost daily occupation. 
Iwas unsuccessfully trying to twist the faggots 
into a bundle, when Mr, Loring joined me. 
|| He had been amongst the rocks in search of 
birds’ eggs, the only thing we could pro- 
| gure suitable for an invalid, He took the 
branches frora my hands, and commenced 
|| twisting them round the firewood, and I 
| gtood watching his strong arms doing so 
| geadily what had caused me so many vain 
| attempts. 
| occupation, and I with watching him. I 
| gaw a little viper crawl hastily out of 
the wood, and lodge within his shirt. I 
could not move: my heart seemed to stop 
| beating : I dared not scream, lest he should 
irritate the beast by moving, and I should 
bring upon him what Idreaded. Mr. Loring 
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and, in a low voice, explained to me ‘the 
meaning of his words, “Before it is too 
late.” He wished me to marry him before 
the chaplain died, The proposal did not come 
strangely from him, strange as it wasin itself, 
It. seemed to have been the haunting fear of 
his life, that Mr, Hart would die before I had 
learnt to love him. I did not hesitate a 
moment in my compliance—why should I ? 
As he moved towards the house, I said: 
“Are you going to speak to him now, Mr. 
Loring ?” 

He nodded and smiled: then observed, 


He was fully engrossed with his | quietly, “My name is Henry,” and left: me. 


That evening we were married by Mr. 
Hart; who needed no preparation for the 
event. He guessed the state of affairs'through- 
out. He drew up a sort of certificate, with 


| @ wooden pen, on a piece of calico, with some 
ink manufactured from ‘berries. 


After this, Mr. Hart sank rapidly, and it 





looked into my face as he finished tying) was not many days before he died; Henry 
the bundle, and smiled ; but the smile was/| Loring and I were left alone. 

| quickly changed into a look of alarm, as he| Those were days, to. me,as happy days as I 
| gaw my terrified expression. The very thing | can fancy those of our first parents must have 
I would have averted, came to pass. He|been before they fell. I could never have 
| started, exclaiming, “Margaret, what is it ?| desired a change but for ‘his sake; and it 
| Are you ill?” but the next moment put| was with gratitude—chiefly on his account— 
his hand to his shoulder, with an excla-| that I hailed the message which one day he 
| mation. I flew towards him, and pulled aside! brought me, with a pale, agitated face, and 
| the shirt: there, on his shoulder, was a| trembling voice, that a boat had put off from 
| dark spot. The reptile, glad to escape, glided | a ship at sea, and was making for the island, 
| away. I placed my lips to the wound; Mr. | For his sake, I rejoiced as we landed again 
| Loring tried to repulse me, but in vain: I|in England, after an absence of more than two 


|| sée it, 
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threw my arms round him, and clung to him | years. 


, as if my life depended on it. Was not his 
| life dearer than my own 2 

It makes me shudder even now to think of 
it. Then, suddenly a strange consciousness 
| flashed across me. I felt my face crimson 
| with confusion, and I walked some paces 
away from Mr. Loring, and burst into tears. 


All that island life is now.a thing only to 
be talked of to our children, and to be looked 
back upon almost as a dream. 


PEARES. 


Tue chief place among all precious things 


| He did not speak to me; he did not even/ belongs to the pearl, says Pliny ; and although 


thank me: 
| faggots from the earth, and looked at me 
inquiringly. I walked on by his side, still 
| sobbing from excitement. Presently, he held 
out his hand to me ; but I pretended not to 
I wanted to look at his face, but had 
|| not nerve to do so for some time. 
did, I saw that he was walking with his eyes 
| on the ground, but looking inexpressibly 
| happy. He seemed to have’ forgovten his 
| distress about Mr. Hart. While I was thus 
| watching his face, he raised his eyes, when I 
| withdrew mine ; and, stretching out his hand 
| again, he said :— 
“Margaret, I half believe you love me. 
| Look me in the face and tell me so, before it 
| is too late.” 
T did look him in the face. I-would have 
| said; “ Believe it entirely ; believe it from 
your very heart ;”. but I could find no voice. 
That evening, as I stood at the door of our 
but—Mr. Hart was asleep—he came towards 
| me, and, without a prefatory word, drew 
| me to him, with his arms placed round me, 


When [| 





but he lifted the bundle of| pearls are not now held in the same extra- 


ordinary estimation as in ancient times, they 
are still gems of price; a necklace consisting 
of fourteen of them being the gift of a prince 
to his royal bride, 

Britain early acquired a reputation for 
its pearls, as appears from a statement 
made by one of the oldest Latin writers, 
Pomponius Mela, to the effect that some of 
the seas of Britain generate gems and pearls, 
A tradition preserved by Suetonius says 
that Julius Ceasar was tempted to invade 
the island by the hope of enriching himself 
with its pearls; and Pliny speaks of the 
pearls of Britain as small and ill-coloured, 
referring to the breastplate studded with 
pearls which Cesar himself had brought 
home and dedicated to Venus Genetrix in 
her temple at Rome. Solinus affirms that 
the fact of the pearls being British was 
attested by au inscription on the shield, This 
agrees very well with Pliny’s expression, that 
Cesar wished it to be understood that the 
offering was formed of British pearls, 
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Pliny gravely tells us, that the oyster pro- | surface of the shell. As long ago as sixteen 


duces pearls from feeding upon heavenly 
dew. ' Our own early writers entertained 
the same notion ; and Boece, speaking of the 
pearl mussel of the Scottish rivers, says, 
that “these mussels, early in the morning, 
when the sky is clear and temperate, open 
their mouths a little above the water, and 
most greedily swallow the dew of heaven ; 
and after the measure and quantity of the dew 
which they swallow, they conceive and breed 
the pearl.” Harrison says, that the pearls 
are also sought for in the latter end of 
August, a little before which time the sweet- 
ness of the dew is most convenient for that 
kind of fish which doth engender and conceive 
them. In the East, the belief is equally 
common, that these precious gems are 


Rain from the sky, 
Which turns into pearls as it falls in the sea. 


“ But, alas!” as DoctorBaird justly says, “alas! 
for poetry and romance! the science of chemis- 
try, which has with its sledge hammer of mat- 
ter-of-fact converted the all-glorious diamond 
into vulgar charcoal, has also pronounced 
the precious pearl to be composed of concen- 
trate layers of membrane and carbonate of 
lime !” This being admitted, the question 
then arises as to the cause of a substance so 
dissiniilar in appearance to the shell in which 
it exists, and why it should be present in 
some shells, and absent in others. 

In all cases it appears that the ultimate 
cause of the animal’s forming this beautiful 
substance, is to get rid of a source of irri- 
tation, Sometimes this happens to be a 
grain of sand, or some such small foreign 
substance, which has got between the mantle 
of the oyster and the shell; and, proving a 
great anuoyance, the animal covers it with a 
smooth coat of membrane and a layer of 
nacre, forming a projection on the interior, 
generally more brilliant than the rest of the 
shell, At other times it is caused by some 
‘enemy of the inhabitant of the shell per- 
forating it from the outside, to get within 
reach of its prey. The animal, therefore, 
immediately plugs up the opening made, 
with a coat of nacre ; and, shutting out the 
intruder, balks it of its nefarious design. In 
both these cases the pearl is usually found 
adhering to the internal surface of the shell. 
The most valuable specimens, are generally 
found loose in the muscles or other soft parts 
of the animal. This source of irritation is 

roved, according to the observations of Sir 

verard Home, to be an ovum, or egg of the 
animal ; which, instead of becomingripe, proves 
abortive, and is not thrown out by the mother 
along with the others, but remains behind in 
the capsule in which the ova are originally 
contained. This capsule, being still supplied 
with blood-vessels from the parent animal, 
goes on increasing in size for another year, 
and then receives a covering of nacre, the 
same as the animal spreads over the internal 


hundred and seventy-three, Sandius commu- 
nicated the same fact to the Royal Society of 
London; he was led to it while investi- 
gating the mode of breeding of the fresh- 
water mussel, by generally finding in the 
ovarium, round hard bodies, too small to be 
noticed by the naked eye, having exactly 
the appearance of seed-pearls, as they are 
called. On further examination into the 
structure of pearls, he ascertained that allsplit 
pearls possessed a small central cell, which 
surprised him by its extreme brightness of 
polish ; and, in comparing the size of this cell 
with that of the ovum when ready to drop 
off from its pedicle, he found it sufficiently 
large to inclose it. He came thus to the 
conclusion, that these abortive eggs are the 
commencement or nuclei of the pearl. When 
once formed, the animal continues to increase 
its size by the addition of fresh coats of 
nacre; adding, it is said, a new layer every 
year. Those pearls found in the substance 
of the animal are generally round; but occa- 
sionally they are found pear-shaped, from 
the pedicle by which the animal is attached 
having received a coat of nacre as well as 
itself. When the pear-shaped pearls are 
perfect, they are the most valuable, as they 
are in great demand for ear-drops. The true 
pearl is remarkable, as it is well known, for 
its beautiful lustre; which cannot be imitated, 
According to Sir Everard Home, this peculiar 
lustre arises from the central cell being 
lined with a highly polished coat of nacre ; 
and, the substance of the pearl itself being 
transparent, the rays of light easily per- 
vade it. 

Mother-of-pearl is the inside lining of the 
nacrous shells, which, like the pearl itself, 
is composed of alternate layers of very thin 
membrane and carbonate of lime; but this 
alone does not give the pearly lustre, which 
appears to depend on minute undulations or 
waves of the layers. This lustre, it is said, 
has been successfully imitated on engraved 
steel buttons. Sir David Brewster, in the 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia, tells us that the 
iridescence of the inside of the pearl-oyster 
arises from the circumstance, that we find 
in all mother-of-pearl a grooved structure 
upon its surface, resembling very closely the 
delicate texture of the skin at the top of an 
infant’s finger, or the minute corrugations 
which are often seen on surfaces covered 
with varnish or with oil-paint. Similar ap- 
pearances are to be seen in the structure of 
pearls, In these, the coloured images are 
crowded into a small space round the com- 
mon image, partly on account of the spherical 
form of the pearl; and the various hues are 
thus blended into a white uniform liglit, 
which gives to this substance its high value 
as an ornament. Pearls, however—at least, 
the most valuable—are not perfectly solid; 
and in a split pearl the transparency i 
considerable. If a split pearl is set in & 
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ring, with the divided surface outwards, and 
examined with a magnifying glass, this cen- 
tral cell becomes very conspicuous, and the 
different layers of which the pearl is com- 
posed are also beautifully displayed. It is 
| this brilliancy which distinguishes the real 
from the factitious pearl,—a lustre which no 
| art can altogether give, though often at- 
| tempted with considerable success, 

Pearls are produced by many bivalves, 
especially the British river mussel (Unio 
margaritifera) and the Oriental pearl oyster 
| (Avicula margaritifera), All the earl shells 
are called margaritifera from Margarita, a 
| pearl, and fero, to bear. 
| The pearl mussel is found in the moun- 
tain streams of Europe and America, the 
East and West Indies, ‘They more espe- 
cially abound in the rivers and lakes of 
North America; but several are natives of 
this country, and produce the once famous 
British pearls. The animal is of very little 
value as food from the iusipidity of its taste, 
and at present it is used for bait in the 
Aberdeen cod-fisheries. The inside of the 
valves is sometimes pink, sometimes white,— 
often highly iridescent, and they occasionally 
| contain numerous large pearls; as many as 
sixteen having been taken from one shell. 
Pennant says that this species is noted for 
producing quantities of pearls: and formerly 
| there were regular fisheries in many ot our 
rivers to obtain them. 

The Esk was famous for pearls; and 
Camden and his translator Gibson have left 
| us an account of the pearls found in the 
| River Conway, in North Wales, in their time. 
_ The pearls of this river, says the latter, are as 
| large and well-coloured as any we find either 
| in Britain or Ireland, and have probably 
| been fished for here ever since the Roman 
Conquest, if not sooner. A Mr. Wynn hada 
valuable collection of pearls procured from 
the Conway, among which, Gibson says that 
| he noted a stool-pear], of the form and big- 
| neas of a lesser button-mould, weighing seven- 
teen grains. 

Sir Richard Wynn of Gwidir, cham- 
berlain to Catherine, Queen of Charles the 
Second, is said to 


| crown, ‘I'he shells were called by the Welsh, 
crigen dilume or deluge shells, from the 
belief that they were left there by the deluge. 
The river Jet, in Cumberland, also produces 
| pearl mussels, and Sir John Hawkins, the 
circumnavigator had a patent for fishing that 
river, 
The Scottish pearl fishery continued until 
_ theend of the last century, especially in the 
river Tay, where the mussels were collected 
by the peasantry before harvest time. The 
_ were generally found in old and de- 
Ormed specimens; and round pearls about 
© size of a pea, perfect in every 
Feapect, were worth three or four pounds, 


| 


c have presented her| and fanciful surmises respecting them. Some 
| Majesty with a Conway pearl, which is, to| suppose that the pearls are sent abroad to 
this day, honoured with a place in the regal: be manufactured into seed pearls; others. 
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In the Irish pearl fisheries the miussels 
were found set up in the sand of the river- 
beds with their open side turned from the 
torrent ; about one in a hundred contains a 
pearl, and about one pear! in a hundred may 
be tolerably clear. 

A curious account, published about thirty 
years ago, says, that the pearl mussel is found 
in abundance in the River Couway, and is 
collected by means of the natives of North 
Wales, who obtain their livelihvod entirely 
by their industry in procuring the pearls. 
When the tide is out they go in several boats 
to the bar at the mouth of the river, with 
their sacks, and gather as many shells as they 
can before the return of the tide. The 
mussels are then put into a large kettle over 
a fire to be opened, and the fish taken out 
singly from the shells with the fingers, and 
put into a tub, into which one of the fishers 
goes, bare-footed, and stamps upon them 
until they are reduced to a sort of pulp. 
They next pour in water to separate the 
fishy substance which they call soloch, from 
the more heavy on consisting of sand, 
small pebbles, and the pearls which settle 
at the bottom. After numerous washings, 
until the fishy part is entirely removed, the 
sediment, if it may be so called, is put out. 
to dry, and each pearl separated on a large 
wooden platter, one at a time, with a 
feather; aud when a sufficient quantity is 
obtained, they are taken to the overseer who 
pays the fisher so much an ounce for them, 
‘The price varies from one and six to four shil- 
lings an ounce ; there are a number of persons 
who live by this alone, and when there is. 
a small family to gather the shells and pick 
out the fish, it is preferable to any other 
daily labour. The pearls are generally of a 
dirty white, sometimes blue, but never green 
or reddish colour. ‘There are generally seve- 
ral scores of ounces taken to the overseer 
each week. But what makes this fishery 
singular is the mystery which hangs over it. 
It is a perfect monopoly, and there is but the 

erson who buys them up who knows what. 
esanaih of the pearls afterwards, And this 
fact has, of course, given rise to some curious 


more gravely say that they are exported to 
India to be dissolved in the sherbet of the 
nabobs ! 

The huts which have been erected for the 
convenience of boiling the fish, are on the 
extremity of the marsh about a mile north of 
the town of Conway. About twelve miles 
up the river pearls have been found occa- 
sionally as large as a moderately sized pea, 
and have been sold for a guinea the couple, 
but they are very rarely met with. The large 
and small pearls are all sold together ; but 
some years they are as high as four shillings, 
and other years as low as two shillings an 
ounce, 
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There is a. species of pearl mussel in which 
the Chinese produce artificial pearls by in- 
troducing small shot and sand between the 
mantle of the animal and its shell. Mr. 
Gaskoin has a specimen consisting of two 
strings of pearls, and another in the British 
Museum has inside the shell a number of| 
little josses made of bell-metal, now com-| 
pletely covered and coated with pearl. 

Another variety of the pearl-bearers is the | 
Mya, which is found on the shores of the 
European, Asian, and African seas, where, in 
several places, it is used as food, and also 
devoured by aquatic birds. There was a| 
great ‘fishery for pearls in the river Tay, 
which extended from Perth to Loch Tay ;/' 
and it is said that the pearls sent from thence | 
—between the years seventeen hundred and | 
sixty-one and seventeen hundred and sixty- 
four—were worth ten thousand pounds, In 
the present day it is uncommon to find pearls 
in these shells worth from one to two 
pounds, 

Pearls are also produced in great quantities 
by different varieties of oysters, The best 
ave found in the Wing-shelled pearl-bearer 
(Avicula margaritifera), which, although 
during ancient times sufficiently plentiful in 
the seas of our area, is now exceedingly rare, 
being for the most part tropical. It is re- 
markable both for its beauty and eccentricity 
of shape, as well as for the pearls which it 
contains. It is fished in many parts of the} 
world, particularly on the west const of Cey-| 
lon ; at Tuticoreen, in the province of Tinne- 
vélly, on the coast of Coromandel ; at the| 
Bahrein Islands, in the Gulf of Persia; at| 
the Soloo Islands; off the coast of Algiers ; 
off St. Margarita, or Pearl Islands, in the| 
West Indies, and other places on the coast of 
Colombia ; and in the Bay of Panama, in the | 
South Sea. These wing-shells afford the 
mother-of-pearl used for ornamental pur- 

oses, and the Oriental pearls of commerce, 

r. Hope’s pearl, said to be the largest 
known, measures two inches long, four round, | 
and weighs eighteen hundred grains. One of 
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and September that the Bahrein banks are 
much frequented, The water on them jg 
about seven fathoms deep; and when it jg 
cold the divers are much inconvenienced, 
indeed, they can do little when it is notag | 
warm as the air, and it frequently becomes | 
even more so in the hottest months of the | 
summer. When they dive, they compress the 


| nostrils tightly with a small piece of horn, 


which keeps the water out, and stuff their 
ears with bees’ wax for the same purpose, 
They attach a net to their waists to Pol the 
oysters, and aid their own descent by means 
of a stone, which they hold by a rope attached 
to a boat, and shake it when they wish to be 
drawn up. A diver generally dives from 
twelve to fifteen times a day in favourable 
weather ; but when otherwise, three or four 
times only. They continue under water from 
a minute to a minute and a half, or at most 
two minutes. The exertion is extremely } 
violent, and the divers are unhealthy and | 
short-lived. 

Pearls are liable to a disease which makes | 
them sicken and perish. Noble families, who | 
pride themselves upon the possession of | 
ancestral pearls, are every now and then | 
panic-stricken by finding some of their | 
precious gems turning of a sickly blue colour | 
and crumbling into dust. The crown jeweller | 
of France applied, not long since, to the 
Academy of Sciences for a remedy for this 
disease, caused, most probably, by the mem- 
branes which form part of the pearls corrupt- 
ing and decaying, as all animal matter does, | 
by contact with the air, and leaving the pow- 
dered carbonate of lime as the only remains | 
of the once lustrous pearls. There seems to | 
be no remedy that we can think of for pearl | 
sickening, except preserving the pearla as 
much as possible from the influences of the | 
light and air. 


IN A MILITARY PRISON, 


[We have received the following curious. | 
paper, from the hands of the Private Soldier | 








the most remarkable pearls of which we have | who wrote it in his Barrack-Room. We do | 
any account, was bought by ‘Tavernier at | not adopt his opinions, but we give him the | 
Catifa in Arabia (a fishery famous in the days| opportunity of expressing them. And we 
of Pliny), for the enormous sum, it is asserted,| should add, that we have authority for be- 
of one hundred and ten thousand pounds, | lieving that the Dietary and Labour main- | 
(See Forbes and Hanley’s British Mollusca.) | tained in Military Prisons are too ‘severg 


It was pear-shaped, regular, and without 
blemish, measuring nearly three inches in 
length. 
The most extensive pearl-fisheries are those 


sometimes tending seriously to impair the | 
efficiency of the Prisoner when he returns to 
his duty. 

The manuscript is printed exactly as it is 


on the several banks not far distant from the| written. It is a genuine production, and has 
island of Bahrein, on the west side of the! undergone no editorial revision. ] 

Persian Gulf; but pearl oysters are found | 

along the whole of the Arabian coast. The! Having committed a breach of one of the | 
fishing season is divided into two portions ; many Articles of War, it pleased the Com | 
the one called the short and cold, the other manding Officer to refer my case to a Regt 
the long and hot. In the cooler weather of mental C't. Martial—which, in Military Lilt, 
the month of June diving is practised along is equivalent to giving the person tried 42 
the coast in shallow water ; but it is not until days’ Imprisonment, as it is the Colonel who 
the intensely hot months of July, August,'orders the President and Members © 
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assemble,and who Approves and Confirms the 
Sentence. This Court-Martial is thus only a 
matter of form—a Man being, it is said, tried 
and condemned before he appears in front of 
it—for I suppose that never in the memory 
of man was a prisoner Acquitted by a Regl. 
Ct. Martial. 1 certainly heard of a case 
where the President and Members did acquit 
a prisoner—but they were promptly ordered 
to reassemble, and brought to a proper sense 
of their duty, for in half an hour’s time they 
reversed their finding, and sentenced the 
prisoner to 42 days’ Imprisonment. All they 
eould award. Having said this much, I need 
not describe the proceedings—except that a 


Member of the Court employed his time in| 


taking what I suppose must have been a 
correct likeness of myself—as it seemed to 


meet the approval of the Member on his 


deft. 

My Ct. Martial was read, by the Adjutant 
in front of the Regiment—it finished thus: 
“The Court, having found the prisoner 


| guilty of the Charge preferred against him— 


and taking into consideration the Absence 
of former Convictions, and general Good 
Character—do now Sentence the prisoner, 
No. ——, Pte.* , to be imprisoned with 
Hard Labor for a period of 42 days, TI 
wondered at the time, wherein the benefit 


of.a good Character and no previous Con- 


viclions lay. 

The prison at this time being quite full, I did 
not go there until the fourth day, when I was 
marched down at3 p.m. ‘This being my first 
appearance in such charagter—I determined 
to watch everything that might occur during 
my sojourn. 
number of Huts, enclosed by a high wooden 


paling, all the supports, &c., being on the| 
outside, the inside being as flat and bare as} 
There is a chain of} 
sentries inside and out, in fact all I saw, the| 
narrow portal to enter by, the Abstract from | 


the wall of a room. 


Prison Regulations (painted on a board con- 


spicuously over the gate way), warning all) 
on from conveying Liquor, Tobacco, or'| 


oney to prisoners—aiding or conniving at 
their escape, the penalties tor such offences— 
the silence and gloom hanging over the place, 
all taught me 1 was entering a prison. The 
Gatekeeper now took charge: of me and 
marched me off to the reception ward, where 


several others from different Corps were| 


already awaiting. We now stript, and went 
into the bath.—After this, a Suit of Prison 
Clothes were served out to each, consisting 
of a Jacket and trousers of grey cloth, Flannel 
Shirt and Drawers, Socks, ‘Towel, Shoes, and 
& Kilmarnock Cap; our own clothes were 
then tied into a bundle, labelled, and ,placed 
in store—until the day ot our release, 

The Laws of the prison were now read to 
us by a warder, in which we were informed 
that all talking, looking round, and shufiling 


* Private. 


The prison itself is only a) 
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in the ranks, inattention while at shot or any 
other drill, slovenliness in person or apparel, 
would for any of the aforesaid offences—be 
brought before the Governor, and punished 
according to the nature and degree of the 
offence, or whoever used or offered violence 
to a Visitor or any Officer of the prison, 
would be brought before a board of Visitors, 
who could award 6 months’ imprisonment in 
addition to a former sentence, and Corporal 
punishment not exceeding fifty lashes. We 
were likewise told that ali on entering the 
prison, are placed in the third class—those 
who have been previously convicted —if 
within 6 months are not promoted from 
the third class until two thirds of their term 
of imprisonment is expired, if within eighteen 
months until one half, but if the first of- 
fence or a longer period, it lays to the dis- 
cretion of the Governor; the advantage of 
promotion is this, that in the second class 
you are at light shot, and in the first class 
you only do Lt, Labour, such as drawing the 
roller, wheeling stones, sand, &e.—then there 
is school of an evening instead of picking 
Oakum.—-The first class have likewise a 
| meat dinner of a Sunday. 

| The Diet, laid down, is as follows : 


Break fast...10 oz. Oatmeal, and ....4 pint-of milk. 
Dinner 10 oz. Indian Meal,.and 4 pint.of milk, 
Supper 8 oz. of Bread, and ... 4 pint of milk. 


This is never altered unless by order of } 
the Medical Officer. Here however, owing 
|to the very severe out-door work the men 
have, wheeling muck and mud all day—they 
are allowed five oz. of meat to Dinner thrice 
a week, Sundays, Tuesdays, and Thursdays— 
| but this is only while they are so employed, 
and have no such luxury in any other 
prison. 

What is allowed is barely sufficient to 
keep body wnd soul together; in the in- 
etructions to the Medical Officer (vide Regu- 
lations) he is cautioned against being imposed 
upon by prisoners.—So, if a man puts his 
name in the Sick Report, the chances are 
that he finds his dinner or supper stopt that 
|day—Starvation they fancy will cure ‘any- 
thing. 

On being taken to our wards, a lump of 
oakum was given to each ; not being skilled 
|in unravelling this article, I was making I 
suppose but a poor fist of it—which the 
prisoner next to me observing, and having 
done his own, took a portion of mine and 
commenced picking it for me—the eye of 
ithe warder was on him, however and in a 
sharp tone ordered him to replace it, threaten- 
ing at the same time to report him to ‘the 
Governor. He looked s0 savage at him, that 
I fancied if he had only the power, he had 
;all the will to strike him there and then, 
| Of a verity there are plenty of “ Legrees” in 

the Army. Imanaged anyway to get through 
| my task by the time this night—and when I 
got into the way it was easy enough. You 
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tie a strand of the rope round your leg 
loosely, now take another strand, this is 
passed between your leg and that already 
tied round, holding it at the ends in your 
fingers, it is twice or thrice drawn sharply 
crossways, assisting it to untwine at the 
same time ; this frayes the strand, and the 
operation of teasing it is now comparatively 
easy. 

The Huts are of the same dimensions as 
others in camp, but have only one door, a 
fire place being at the other end—instead of a 
stove in the centre—iron stanchions secure 
all the windows, the door is fastened with a 
double lock whieh can only be fastened or 
opened from the outside. This is kept shut 
whenever the prisoners are in the wards. The 
Warder has a small bunk next the door; in 
this he sleeps at night, locking himself in ; 
from this he can see all the inmates, and 
from here a bell communicates with the 
Chief Warder’s quarters.—One would imagine 
it to be nearly impossible to escape from 


here—for if even the windows or doors was | to pass forty-eight hours in a dark cell wi 
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worship I had ever been in, and affected me 
at first greatly, but being behind the scenes, 
I soon found out it was only outward devo. 
tion.—I saw one lad hooted and derided for 


attempting to offer up a prayer to Him who | 
could best assist him in his captivity. Most | 
profane swearers, | 


of the prisoners were 
Knowing this it did not take such a hold 


of me as it would otherwise have done, yet | 


it was gratifying to see them even do go | 


much. 
up for the night. 


After Divine Service we were locked | 


Shot Drill is the most severe labour in | 


prison: the 


remainder ;—marching drill, | 


oakum-picking, &c.—is only harassing works } 
it keeps all your time employed, and from | 


the hour you get up until you go to bed 
there is no rest. 


There is also Solitary Con- | 


finement, a punishment often awarded by 


Courts Martial in the ratio of one half and 
one fourth of the imprisonment.—If those 
Officers who are in the habit of adding Soli- 


tary Confinement to the Sentence, were a 


passed there is the high wooden paling,!a pound of bread daily and water ad libitum, | 
where no hand or foothold can be got—and|they would probably think twice ere they 
sentenced a fellow creature to such a torture, | 


the sentries every twenty yards inside and’! 


out. Yet only the other day, a private made 


his escape, and last Christmas morning got 


clear away and was no more heard of. 
Every one on admission, ae for the first 


T imagine it is mostly done by a thoughtless 
President, who fancys it 7 to take the 


General’s eye—when he reads, after sen- | 


tencing some poor devil to four months’ | 


seven nights, the same as a soldier does upon | imprisonment with hard labor, the President 


guard, i. e., without a bed—a rug being! adding the second and fourth week of each | 
allowed in place of a great coat.—After this month to be solitary. 
while in 3d. Class, a bed is allowed every! The Author of Experiences of a Gadl | 
third night, and in the 2nd. Class every other | Chaplain says that “ After lengthened con- | 
night.—The Ist. Class have their beds every sideration of the subject, and highly favorable | 
night. The bell rings at 5.30 am., when all | opportunities for ascertaining its tendency,T | 
rise, and make up their beds, then shave and ; hold it to be a punishment which no human 

wash ; after this the Tables and forms are| being has a right to inflict upon another. | 
thoroughly cleaned and the floor dry-scrubbed, | Its results are too frightful, its tortures are 

clothes brushed, shoes polished, and all ready! too great, its penal consequences are too | 
to march out for exercises at 7,a.m., until! permanent.” He quotes likewise, “that at 


8 am,; we now went to breakfast; at'| 


9 o'clock exercise again until 10 a.m. ; the 
Clergyman now comes and reads prayers. 
We were after this placed in Squads for 
Shot drill, this commenced at 10.45 a.m., and 
continued until 12.15 noon, Dinner from 
1 to 2 pm.; exercise from 2 to 3 p.m.; 


Shot Drill from 3 to 4.30 p.m. ; and all are| 
inside by 5 p.m., picking oakum, except the | 


lst. Class, who are at Lt. Labor for half an 
hour longer. At 6 pe Supper; and at 
7.45 p.m., beds are made down—and all quiet 


and regular by 8 o'clock, when the Chief| 


Warder visits each ward. One day is just 
the same as another, with the exception of 
Sundays—when every man goes into the 
bath—the Doctor makes his inspection ; in 
the afternoon there is Church parade. 

One thing struck me at first as being very 
remarkable. That was the great attention 
—s by all the prisoners at Divine Service. 

very eye was on the minister, and the 
responses all fervently and audibly made—it 





the Spinning House at Cambridge, where | 


there are two cells termed solitary, the 
keeper has declared that, he is afraid to con- 
fine them (the women) lest they should com- 
mit suicide, two having attempted to strangle 
themselves.” Again “The surgeon of 
Brecon county jail observed that Soldiers 





laced in Solitary Cells suffer much both in | 
ody and mind, and said they would rather | 


be hung than remain there.” 
“where a man died in Monmouth County | 
Gaol apparently from fright.” He was pub | 
into a 
the morning ; 


=? 


the verdict found was, “ Died | 
from aporeny produced by the effect of & | 
superstitious dread of solitary confinement.” 

The Rev. Mr. Kingsley, in his work on Prisons | 


this punishment, and his knowledge ought @ | 


Another case | 


) 


i 


olitary Cell, and was found dead in | 


| 
: 


and Imprisonment, speaks greatly against | 


have great weight. 


Shot drill as I have already stated is & 


very trying punishment. The shot, each 
weighing thirty-two lbs. are all placed m@ 


| fax surpassed-in this respect any place of! wooden blocks on the ground under a large | 
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shed. They are in divisions of sixteen, | The stooping, lifting, and carrying shot brings 
placed at a distance of four paces or ten feet | on a severe pain across the small of the back, 
rt in two rows, seven in each row, and|arms, and legs. This goes off a good deal in 
one at each end in the centre thus: time, but for the first week I could not bear 
0 to sit down, and I am confident that six 
! ms. al ! 10 months’ Imprisonment must materially injure 
© the soldier’s constitution, and it is to be 
regretted that some other less injurious mode 

of punishment is not adopted. 
If the offences that soldiers commit are 
The men are marched in, in two ranks,| taken into consideration (and for which they 
halting and fronting D in succession ; as they|are brought to Courtmartials), as well as 
arrive opposite the blocks, the right hand |the Punishment awarded often so dispropor- 
front ravk man stands at the block a, and /|tionate tothe Crime, it is greatly to be desired 
the left hand man of the rear rank at the| that some other punishment besides Flogging, 
block 8. The order is now stand at ease,|Shot Drill, or Solitary Imprisonment be 
lachets and stocks off; these are neatly folded | substituted. I do not intend here to speak 
and placed on each man’s right. The Senior|at length on Military Punishments, but I 


© 
sO 
© 
3 


feel confident that soldiers’ 


| on both heels to the right about. 


| commands two, three, and four, three paces | 
| forward are taken, which brings you close up 





ed a ee a ee 


or} Fe or oS 


\\ 








Warder present drills, the remaining officers 
are distributed among the prisoners to 
preserve order. 

On being called to attention the whole 
face to the right, and consequently are all 
looking towards No. 1, or a. The command 
is now given, together left ; at this all stoop 
as one, the shot is taken up and placed on 
the left hand, the right hand gliding under 
the left remains there and supports it, On 
the command one, a pace is taken to the rear 
with the right foot, turning at the same time 
You now 
face the block that was in your rear. On 


to the other block. The shot are then all) 
es on the blocks together ; then empty- 

anded you take a pace to the rear. As before 
with the right foot, right about, and moving 
forward three paces brings you to your former 
position. It will be seen that the shot are 
all off the blocks at one time, and on them at} 
the same, and that they wove round from | 
No. one to No. sixteen, in an opposite direc-| 


! 





tion to the way the men faced at starting, 


Crimes are 
punished with a degree of severity uncalled 
for—and that if more leniency was shown, 
it would be followed by more favourable 
results ; it will be urged against this, that 
discipline must be kept up in the army—and 
discipline requires severity, but whoever 
recollects the army thirty years since, when 
crimes were punished with tenfold severity 
to what they are at the present day—when 
those who had not been flogged were the 
exception, instead of as at present the 
rule ; when 1000 lashes was often awarded, 
and as often inflicted; when I say look 
at the army of that day and this, in a 
moral or any other point of view—and con- 
sidering over all this, who will venture to 
say that the discipline of our soldiers now is 
not quite as good as it was then—and must 
join with me in thinking—that severity in 
punishment never lessens crime. 

Let this experience be followed up, let 
trivial faults be looked over ina great measure, 
In the Foot Guards, I believe when a man is 
late or absent from watchsetting through 
meeting with a friend or any other cause, he 





and that they are only carried one half of the | has an hour's extra drill the following day, 
distance you walk—although as punishment | for every hour he is absent until midnight— 
you can be made to carry them back and up to that time he is allowed to go to bed. 
forward, but it is seldom done. Six shot are) If this does in the Guards, why not try it in 
supposed to be carried in a minute or seventy-|the line? .It would be the cause of less 
two in the quarter of an hour this allows|Court Martials. Many a one when they 
three minutes for standing at ease—the drill! find themselves late, knowing that they will 
continues for an hour and a half. Seventy-| have to go to the Guard Room if they go 
two shot, I have said, are what ‘is expected | to barracks, make up their mind to remain 
to be carried in the fifteen minutes, but| out until the following worning,and from that 
ninety is the regular number, and the average | to the following day, and so on, until when 
that I carried was ninety-six ; and on one| he goes in a Ct. Martial is the result, would, 
occasion I carried one hundred and twenty-|if the same system as in the Foot Guards 
ive, through the time being hurried, and the | was adopted, go home and do their hour or 





Warder trying to “fig” one or two men—| 
thus punishing all for them. In the hour| 
and a half a man will carry, at six shot al 
minute, four hundred and thirty-two shot, a 
weight equal to 6 tons, 3 cwt. 1 qr. 20 lbs., 


two's drill cheerfully—their names of course 
would not be entered in the Defaulters’ book 
at all. 

Military Prisons are all conducted on the 
Silent System—if practicable ; from their 


and double that daily a distance of ten feet, being ouly huts where I was, this could not 
walking in the same time a distance of seven- be done, but as far as vigilance could go 
teen thousand two hundred and eighty feet." the warders exercised it. But it was next to 

* Little short of three miles and a quarter. | an impossibility to prevent talking (when it 
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is considered that a look ora nod is sufficient 
at times to convey news)—a conversation is 
easily carried on when picking oakum, owing 
to the stooping position of the prisoners, which 
brings their heads close together. Again at 
night there is little to prevent them speak- 
ing to each other. The few weeks I was in 
prison I was in nearly all the wards at one 
time or other, and had an opportunity of 
hearing many a tale of their adventures, and 
nearly all I spoke to had been tried for 
desertion, One, an old soldier, related to me 
what seemed, if true, a rather hard case. His 
Regiment was at Birmingham on duty, the 
day her Majesty visited that town. The same 
night they had to parade at the Railway Sta- 
tion and proceed to Aldershot. A great many 
were absent, this man amongst the others. 
He got drunk, and the following morning 
went to Coventry where his friends were, 
and got money from them to pay his fare to 
Aldershot. On arriving there he went to 
the Guard Room and surrendered himself a 
prisoner—he having been in all three days 
absent. Now is the curious part of the 
story. He was tried by a District Court} 
Martial for Desertion, found Guilty, and sen- | 
teneed to six months’ Imprisonment. He} 
was certainly a bad character, having been | 
tried ten or twelve times, Still in my opinion 
he was not Guilty of the crime laid to his| 
charge, which instead of desertion ought to| 
have been—Absence without leave: but I 
doubt the truth of this, Another man was 
tried, and received six months’ imprisonment. 
After the Court Martial was read, the Commg. 
Officer abused him in front of the Regiment, 
saying that he was a good-for-nothing fellow, 
a bad soldier, &. The prisoner being a 
passionate man, and thinking that he did not 
deserve this—recalling to his mind as well, 
that at the Battle of Inkerman he had 
assisted to carry this very Colonel, when 
wounded, off the field—he told me that 
thinking all this, and that the reproach was 
unmerited, he so far forgot himself, as to 
take his highlow off and throw it at his 
Commanding Ofilicer, it was thrown without 
aim, and struck the Adjutant en the thigh. 
For this he was tried by a General Court 
Martial, and sentenced to four years’ penal 
servitude, this to commence at the expira- 
tion of the six months, already awarded. I 
asked him if he had made any mention of 
the provocation he had received, at the time 
he was tried, but he said that he had not, 
although he made a report of it after- 
wards while in prison to a Visitor, he heard 
no more about it however, aud I expect it 
was too late. 

What astonished me then, and does now, 
is the risk, fatigue, and trouble some would 
undergo to desert. Without money or clothes, 
they would boldly set out to walk to London, 
and in nine cases out of ten would succeed; 
although this place is surrounded with 
provosis, very few are taken attempting to 
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desert—it is after getting safe away, and 
being settled at home, that some one informs 
the police, probably their own friends who 
get tired of their society. In one instance at 
Worcester a lad’s mother informed on him, 
and I know of one of the —— Hussars, a 
soft looking fellow, with his head on one side; 
who I met along with his mother im London, 
They were going to Hounslow, where the old 
lady gave him up as a deserter to his Regi- 
ment, 

A laughing little fellow of the East Kent 
Militia, a bricklayer by trade, took it into his 
head to desert one Sunday evening, through 
meeting with an old man, a hawker of nuts, 
&c., who offered to buy his greatcoat of him, 
A bargain was made for four shillings, it was 
a new coat, and away he started in the diree- 
tion of Guildford, stopping and listening when 
he heard any one coming, hiding until they 
passed, and then on again, running until out 
of breath when the road was clear. Being 
afraid to go through Guildford, he made 
across the fields, thinking to reach the London 
road on the other side of the town. This 
part of the country was quite unknown to 
1im, but after a long time he got to the high- 
road ; thinking all was right now, and haviug 
only the dread of what lay behind, he walked 
and ran, ran and walked, until daylight. All 
this time he was afraid to make any inquiries, 
but he thought he must have gone over 
twenty miles; he at last mustered courage to 
ask a cottager who was standing at his door, 
the distance from London, Greatly to his 
astonishment and dismay he learnt that he 
was on the road and nigh to Portsmouth, 
having been travelling all night in quite the 
contrary direction to where he wished to go. 
He was now advised to strike across the 
fields, and get on to the Brighton road, the 
man seeing what he was, wished him good 
bye and God speed. He saw no one after 
this until he came to a public-house on the 
main road, where some haymakers weré 
standing. As they seemed to eye him closely 
coming along, he determined to go boldly up 
and throw himself on their generosity. He 
told his tale to them, how he had deserted, 
the mistake he made in coming the wrong 
road; it was all right, he had got among 
some of the good sort; they first filled his 
belly, then rigged him out, one gave him 4 
pair of trousers, another a jacket, and so on, 
the landlord supplying a billy-cock. Nothing 
he had was of any service to them, ‘so le 
could make.no return; certainly one took his 
waistbelt to make a razor strop of. 

He had now a good rest until the following | 
morning, when he started with a full belly, 
and feeling quite another man, to what 
he done the day before, he pushed on # 
Brighton, from there to Maidstone, and @ 
Canterbury, his native place. Not consider 
ing it safe to stop there he went to Sitting- 
bourne, and from there to Milton, where he | 
got employment, and was rubbing along very | 
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comfortable, until one night coming from| 
work he met one, who had known him in the 
| Militia. He was questioned at once, where 
and how he had left them. In reply he told | 
him that he had been discharged on account 
of being too short (his height being only five| 
feet two inches), but this was of no use, 
the other having seen his name in the Hue 
and Cry. It was proposed to him to give 
himself up at once, and if he done so he 
would share the reward. Knowing this only 
to be a ruse to get him to the police station, 
he seemed to comply, when they went to a 

blic house ; from this he managed to give | 
the fellow the slip, and got to his lodgings 
all safe, He now saw that Milton was too 
hot for him, and packing up his bundle, 
determined to start the first thing in the 
morning ; but delaying has lost empires ; he 
ought to have gonethere and then, for at mid- 
night the informer was at the door with the | 
police, and woke out of a pleasant dream to 
find himself a prisoner. The following day 
le was sworn in a deserter, and laid in jail} 
until an escort came for him from his Regi-| 
ment. 

I will relate an account as told me by 
another, a little undersized Chap, whom [| 
took a dislike to at first sight; there are | 
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some wlio as soon as you set eyes on, you| 
detect something wrong about—something | 
that tells you, they are not to be trusted, ! 
and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, on 
farther acquaintance, you find this first im- 
pression to be correct. In this instance it 
was so with me. I will tell his story as near 
a8 I can in his own words, | 

“I deserted from Sheffield in May last ; I| 
had gone to town one night, and happened to 
meet along with an old shopmate, I had | 
formerly known in Liverpool; he was ex- 
tremely glad to see me, and insisted on stand- 
ing treat. We went from public-house to 
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and I worked together, and at the fornight’s 
end I drew his pay as well as my own, 
intending to settle with him when we met 
at the House of Call, but I never went there, 
and forgot all about it, got on the spree, 
spent the money, his as well as my own, and 
did not show front until the Thuraday ; but 
by this time the Chap (whose togs I had 
borrowed at Sheffield) put in his appear- 
ance. That affair, and my having the money, 
caused them to report me to the police, 
Before an hour I was in jail, for desertion, 
and lay there close on three weeks. Being 
a tailor I put in as pleasant a time as I 
could wish under the cireumstances, having 
plenty to eat aud drink, besides tobacco to 
smoke—quite a different affair from this 
shop I canassure you. I madea coat here— 
for a policeman, who fancied, as he supplied 
me with several things, and being a prisoner, 
I should charge him nothing ; but he found 
out his mistake, for when the escort arrived 
I reminded him that he owed me a few 
shillings for work done. He laughed at the 
idea of paying a prisoner, but the Corporal 


|of the Escort, on being made acquainted 


with the affair, made it his duty to see the 
governor and state the case to him. The 
policeman and I were brought up, when I 
made a charge of twelve shillings or making 
the coat. This the governor ordered to be 
paid at once, explaining that, until I was 
tried and proved guilty, I could not be con- 
sidered a deserter, for by the law a man is 
innocent until the contrary is proved. On 
being brought to Aldershot, I was tried and 
sentenced to eighty-four days imprisonment 
by a District Court Martial. Another man 
of the name of —— was tried by the same 
Court, and received the same sentence. 
While we were in the guard room, a man of the 
Regiment gave himself up as a deserter from 
the , but that Corps did not feel disposed 





public-house, and got quite comfortable and | to claim him, so he was released. But whena 
dlly together, so nothing would satisfy him | prisoner, this young fellow discovered that the 
ut to have on my clothes, he would be a| door opening to the cells, was locked on the 
soldier for one night; we exchanged, and | inside, and could be easily unscrewed with a 
then it struck me I would never have a| knife and taken off—an easy mode of esca 

better chance of stepping it, the fool had left | lay before us, which we did not fail to take 
all his money in the pockets, about thirty | advantage of; for, about two o’clock in the 
shillings. I slipped out of the room, and out} morning, we quietly opened the door and 


of the house, down one street up-anotier. [| 
now breathed freer, and even had a laugh, | 
when I thought how surprised he would be | 
at my absence—but I had no time to lose, 
but made the best of my way to the Railway 
Station, when I was lucky just to catch the 
train for Liverpool. I paid my fare and got 
in, but felt very nervous until we were fairly 
of. I got to my destination all safe, and 
procured work easily, The meu in the shop 
discovered I was a deserter from my uader- 
clothes being marked my name and regi- 
mental number; but I could trust them all, | 
and would have been there until now ouly| 





stept out, he first, I after him. It was quite 
dark, so we had scarcely any trouble. We 
got out of the Camp as quick as possible, the 
sentries challenging as we passed, although 
none tried to stop us. We swore that we 
should not be taken alive, although neither 
of us meant this in reality. 

“ We pushed on now as hard as possible 
until daybreak, but had no idea in what part 
of the’ country we were; feeling certain 
however that we was far beyond the eamp 
boundaries, and this was all we cared for, A 
policeman tried to stop us, but he got a 
lesson that would prevent him stopping 





for my confounded bad lack. | others. We now came to a road-side publie 
« ° . ; 
As is customary in the trade, another man’ house, and had plenty to eat as well as 











drink, in fact were rather fresh ; but we did | 


not fancy the looks of the host, who wished 
us to remain for an hour or two, s0 we made 
off again, and reached a Canal, which we 
crossed, and proceeded along the banks, 
thinking that it would lead us somewhere. 
On our left was a plantation, the canal being 
on the right ; here we were overtaken by 
four countrymen, who, from questioning us 
as to where we came from and whither bound, 
proceeded to stop us, and said we must go 
with them to the police-station. Seeing that 
it was all up, S—— knocked one of them fiat, 
with a right-hander, and made for the plan- 
tation. turned round and made for the 
bridge, but found my retreat cut off by two 
fellows ou the other side, I foolishly jumped 
in the Canal, where I proved an easy capture 
—far differently had it happened with poor 
S——. He had tried first to gain the wood, 
had been beaten back, these fellows striking 
him over the head and body with bludgeons, 
he now made for the water, and jumped in— 


but, poor fellow, although a good swimmer, | 


he sank to rise no more; the blows must 
have stupified him. Search was made, but 
his body was not recovered for some hours. 
I never learnt how the coroner’s inquest 
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Desertion is at present the most prevalent 
Crime in the Service. Upwards of forty per | 
cent. of all Court Martials is for Desertion, ££ 
twenty per cent. for Absence without Leave, | 
and only fifteen per cent. for Drunkeness, | 
When I joined the Service some years back it | 
was in an inverse ratio to this —Drunkenegg | 
standing first in the List. Can any reason | 
be assigned for this exceedingly large pro. | 
portion of deserters? And this has nothing | 
to do with those now at large—numbering | | 
believe over ten thousand, 

One cause in my opinion is the large | 
bounty now given to recruits. Many during | 
the Crimean War made a trade of enlisting; 
receiving the bounty, and deserting—and 
many do now. A recruiting sergeant cares 
| nothing about who he enlists as long as he | 
ages the Medical Officer. What is it to | 
1im whether he has taken one or a dozen | 
| bounties previously, as long as he gets the | 
fifteen shillings for enlisting him? And | 
after this he cares not how soon he starts | 
again; for by such are recruiting sergeants 
enriched. When a recruit enlists he receives | 
ten shillings; and, on joining his Regiment, | 
two pound ten shillings and a complete kit; | 
if he joins the Militia in the first place, and | 





brought it in, it surely could not be acci-| then volunteers, he gets three pounds addi- 
dental death. The clothes he wore when) tional. While this money lasts, soldiering is 
brought to the Regiment were covered with | all very well, and I daresay he likes it; bot | 
blood, and the opinion of all is, that he was| the money gets done and he comes on four- 
murdered, By what right had these fellows,| pence daily pay: he misses his pint in the | 
on mere suspicion, to take and ill-use us as morning, his bread cheese and porter for | 
they did? I remained in Guilford Gaol for | lunch, and his quarts at night ; he disposes of | 
two months over another affair,and was then|some part of his necessaries for half their | 
brought back, and tried for breaking out of | value ; this does for a time to supply these | 
the Guard Room, receiving eighty-four days | luxuries, until all is gone; if he akon these | 
additional, and who should I find a prisoner} good he will, if in the Infantry, be thirty } 
along with me but J——, the contriver of) shillings or two pounds in debt, if in the 
our escape. He had his wits about him as| Cavalry twice as much. He is now under 
usual, for he stole a key that would open| stoppages, and receves one penny a day. As 
both padlocks that the door was now fastened | he could not do upon fourpence, he cannot 
with. | exist upon a penny—the sale of all his kit 
“They had neglected to profit by former | and desertion follows. He now enlists in 
experience, and still locked the door inside,|some other Regiment, where the same is | 
although they had placed a sentry outside.| again enacted, and so on. I’ve heard them | 
We should have gone that night, but J boast of the number of Regiments they had | 
‘was marched into prison that afternoon. He | been in. One mentioned no less than seven 
left the key with me, but none would join,| Regiments he had served in, another four, 
and I did not faucy somehow going by/| another three—yet all considered themselves 
myself. unlucky in being taken at last, and all de 
“The next day a sergeant came on, and on! clared that they would again desert the first 
counting the keys missed one, he suspected | opportunity. From this it will be seen that | 
I had it, told me that I had better give it up| one man may represent several in the Hue 
quietly and there would be nothing more| and Cry. 
about it—but if he searched and found it on} Some one says that the worst use a man } 
me—he would put a crime against me for | can be put to is to hang him, and I think the | 


stealing it. I gave it up, and has come in| worst use a soldier can be put to, is to place 
here to do near on six months.” 


him in a Military Prison; where he only 
I thought when his tale was finished what | entails trouble and expense. i 
a difference there was in the treatment| 


| Military Prisons are now in all Came 
by Civilians—of these two deserters—the | Garrisons, and Barracks, for however 8 ; 
Militia man and ——, the former receiving 


the barracks are, there is provost cells, pro | 
shelter, clothes, and assistance in every way | vost sergeant quarters, and a provost ser; 
from them, the latter getting only ill-treat-| with so much extraa day. Here for instance? 
there is a prisun capable of holding some 
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where about 180 men, to this there is a Staff 
of Officers attached with salaries as stated 
below yearly :-— 


£ 
385 
103 

83 

66 


Governor... ... 
Ohief Warder ... 
Store Keeper ... 
Infmy. Warder 
1 Warder CN ee ee 
8 Asst. Warders, at 571.158. 10d. 462 
12 Acting Asst. Do., at 
ROMs idcd ilove: 062+! 00s 
Gate Keeper 
Messenger 
Cook 


328 
57 
39 
39 


0 
10 
10 
10 


Total... 1638 12 1 


This does not include the salaries of the 
Doctor and Clergyman, which can safely be 
put down as £400 more, so there is upwards 
of £2000 expended in paying the officials 
alone, in a prison holding only 180 men, I 
do not know what the Rations, Clothing, 
Bed and Bedding, Coals, Candles, and a host of 
other requisites too numerous to mention will 
amount to in a year, but it must be, at least, 
double what the salaries come to or £4000 ; 
| so that £6000 is expended annually to keep 
one hundred and eighty soldiers in confine- 
| ment, this sam would pay double that num- 
| ber at their duty, and when we consider 
that those prisoners kept up at such an 
expense to the state, are of no benefit to the 
army, they neither work for Government or 
make shoes for their Comrades, nor make 
clothing for themselves, they do not sew, 
weave, or spin. If they must have prisons, 
let the prisoners be employed in tasks that 
would not injure their Constitutions, as Shot 
Drill, &c., is 30 well known to do. Again, do 
| men after imprisonment prove better 
| soldiers? If any answer this [ am sorry to 
think it must be in the negative—for let 
a mah be of however good behaviour, in a 
prison he must meet the worst of Characters, 
and “who can touch pitch without being 
defiled.” 

The crimes committed by Soldiers are in 
most instances of a trifling nature compared 
to those committed by Civilians ; but the 
soldier fares worse in a Military Prison than 
the felon does in a Civil Prison, How is 
this? for I find that at Dartmoor, convicts 
get as their daily ration twenty-seven ounces | 
of bread, and eight ounces of Cooked Meat— 
without bone, one pint of Cocva in the morn- 
ing, and one pint of Oatmeal porridge in the 
evening, and potatoes to dinner. This is what 
is termed able-bodied diet, There are other 
scales, where some are allowed porter, others | 
treacle, &c. Their hours of labour are from 
seven AM. until five p.m., an hour is allowed 
for dinner from twelve to one, they attend 
chapel twice a day—and above all this, three- | 

alipence daily is placed to their credit, which’ 
accumulates until their term of imprison- 
ment expires, This they receive on leaving' 


| 
| 
| 
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the prison. They likewise have books lent to 
them, Classes are formed for Instruction, 
Chaplains visit them in their Cells, every- 
thing done to make them wiser and better 
men, 

I say nothing against all this and more 
being done for the felon; but I ask why 
the Soldier prisoner is so miserably fed 9 

Compare the scale of diet as laid down for 
the Soldier in prison, and that allowed tothe 
felon: instead of three-halfpence a day going 
to the good of the Soldier—I was charged in 
my account three shillings and sixpence for 
the use of clothing I had while in prison, 
There is here again a wide difference between 
the two. 


JAPANESE SOCIAL LIFE. 


TuErRE is a general air of resemblance 
between social life in Japan and social life 
in the Western kingdoms. The Japanese 
meet to talk, to sing, to dance, to play ; they 
make water parties and drink tea together ; 
they hunt and hawk ; they ask riddles, and 
they play at forfeits ; they act charades, and 
no doubt they sometimes gossip about friends 
aud acquaintances. 

But a we come to a point of divergence ; 
and as their prayers are executed by the revo- 
lutions of a wheel, and as a fervent spirit 
stands no chance against a vigorous arm, 80 
we find another anomaly in regard to scandal, 
It is done by a professor, who makes a busi- 
ness of it; gets up his inuendoes and facts 
and incidents, and recites them in public at. 
so much an hour, But the strangest part of 
the thing is, that this professional scandal- 
monger isa polished gentleman. He is looked 
up to as a model of politeness and high breed- 
ing, and is expected to raise the tone of the 
society which he enlivens by his anecdotes, 
In fact, the general air of resemblance fades 
away when we look into some of the details 
of the three great events of life, birth, death, 
and marriage, and find how strangely they - 
are conducted by the inhabitants of the 
Eastern kingdom. 

Take, for example, a marriage. A Japanese 
“gentleman about to marry” may be influ- 
enced in his choice by any or all of the many 
motives which influence gentlemen in Europe. 
By way of making known his intentions to 
the fumily of the lady whom he has chosen, 
however, he affixes the branch of a certain 
shrub to her father’s house, If it is accepted, 
so is the lover ; if no notice is taken of it, he 
withdraws his suit. 

If affection has drawn him to the maiden, 
and she wishes to show that she reciprocates 
his feelings, she blackens her teeth, and they 
will remain black for the rest of her life. At 
a later stage of the proceedings, she will pluck 
out her eyebrows. We must suppose that 
the gentlemen appreciate these marks of de- 
votion ; but only im»gine an English woman 
slitting her nose or cutting off her ears, in 
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ketene aninnsnesinianetiaenaseie 
order to gain favour in the eyes of the man | presentation of a fir-tree, emblematic of man’s 
she loves ! strength ; of a plum-tree in blossom, the 9 
When the branch is accepted, that terrible'emblem of woman's beauty; and of cranes | 
routine of ceremonies is commenced, which,in| and tortoises for long life and happiness, 
Japan, demand the study of a lifetime to com. | On the second table stands all the apparatus 
prelend and the patience and long-suffering | for drinking saki, the national beer, By this, 
of a martyr to perform. There isa ceremo- | the bride in her shroud and the attendant 
nious appointment of male friends of the/ butterflies, take their place; amd here they 
bridegroom and female friends of the bride, | commence pouring out, presenting, and drink.) 
and a ceremonious meeting between them to} ing saki, amidst formalities which Pit-Siagh 
arrange the terms of the marriage-contract, | says are numerous and minute beyond de. 
and select two auspicious days, one for a| scription or conception. When the drinking 
ceremonious interview between the affianced bout is over the wedding guests appear, and 
pair, and the other for the crowning ceremony | the evening is spent in eating and drinking 
—the wedding. saki. In deferexce to the frugality and sim- 





Let not the uninitiated suppose that crown- | 


ing is synonymous with concluding. It is 


rather the grand inaugural ceremony, and | 
groom pay a visit to the lady’s family; the | 
bride plucks out 


signifies that from henceforth until the time 
when the poor worn-out frame is carried to 
its last home, in a coffin shaped like a washing- 
tub, no event of lifeimportant or unimportant 
shall be passed over without its appropriate 
ceremony. 

A Japanese lady is not exactly purchased 
of her father. Still very costly presents are 
expected for a handsome daughter, and the 
best the bridegroom can afford in any case, 
These presents, which are sent to the lady, 
are at once made over by her to her parents, 
and are kept by them, They, in return, send 
some articles of trifling value to the bride- 
groom. Next comes the ceremony of burning 
the childish toys of the bride ; then that of 
preparing her trousseau,— which includes 
articles. of household furniture, all the requi- 
sites for the kitchen, a spinning-wheel, and a 
loom. 

Some authors maintain that marriage in 


Japan is a civil contract only, and is unac- | 


companied by any religious solemnization. 
Others say that there is a religious ceremony, 
and that the marriage must be registered 
in the temple to which the young couple 
belong. Prayers and benedictions are there 
_ pronounced by the priest, and there is a 
formal kindling of bridal torches, the bride’s 
from the altar, and the bridegroom’s from the 
bride’s ; after this they are proclaimed to be 
man and wife. 

Now begins the business of the day. The 
unhappy lady with her black teeth is dressed 
in white, and when she leaves her father’s 
house she is covered from head to foot in the 
garment which is to be her shroud. In this 
plight she is seated in a norimon, or palanquin, 
and carried forth to parade the greater part of 
the town, escorted by her family and friends, 
When she reaches the bridegroom’s house 
two of her youthful friends accompany her 
to the state room. These friends, instead of 
bridesmaids, are called the male and female 
butterfly. In this state reom sits the bride- 
groom in the seat of honour, with his parents 
and nearest relations; and there are two 
tables in the apartment very elaborately 
arranged, On one there is a miniature re- 


plicity of the early Japanese, the wedding 
feast consists of very simple fare. ; 
Three days after this, the bride and bride. | 
her eyebrows, and the 
wedding forms are over. 
It constantly happens that fathers in Japan, jf 
worn out by the vexations, burdens, a 
restrictions attached to the condition of head | 
of a family, resign this dignity to the son; 
either as soon as he is of age to assume 
the position, or at his marriage. -Thence- | 
forward the father with his wife and younger 


ichildren become dependants on the eldest } 


son, 

On the first intimation of a probable addi- } 
tion to the family, a girdle of braided red } 
crape is bound round the body of the futare 
mother above the waist. The opinion of the 
unlearned in Japan represents this as a pre | 
caution by which the unborn babe is prevented | 
from stealing food out of the mother’s throat, } 
and so starving her to death; consequentl 


{ 


1 


the fillet must remain as first fastened, until | 


the birth of the infant. Poor lady! as soon 
as the baby is born she is given over again to } 
ceremonies and superstitions, She is placed } 
upright in her bed in a sitting posture, and | 
fixed in it by great, hard bags of rice wedged | 
under each arm and at her back. She is 
compelled to remain in this position for nine 
days and nine nights, very sparingly fed, and 


! 
actually kept wide awake lest by falling 


i 


asleep she should in the slightest degree 
change the prescribed position, No wonder } 
that after this she recovers very slowly and } 
is nursed as an invalid for one hundred } 
days. The baby, however, with the exception } 
of one day, is absolutely free; wearing n0 i 
clothing that can impede the growth and 
development of body and limb, and being 
victimised by no ceremonious observances. — 
The exceptional day is that on which it 
receives a name; for a girl the thirtieth | 
and for a boy the thirty-first day after birth. 
The baby is carried to the family temple, 
accompanied by its wardrobe,—by the abun- 
dance of which the wealth and dignity of the 
father are estimated,—and by a large pr 
cession of friends and servants, Last of all 
walks a maid-servant carrying a box, which 
contains money for the priestess and three 
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pames on a slip of paper. These names are 
submitted by the priestess to the god to 
whom the temple is dedicated ; she announces 
which has been selected and names the child, 
which she sprinkles with water. 

The new member of society is then earried 
to several other temples—for religions ex- 
dusiveness is unknown in Japan, and the 
members of different sects deem it an act of 
courtesy to visit each other's gods and do 
them reverence. Lastly, it is carried to the 
house of the father’s nearest kinsman, He 

ives it a bundle ot hemp to spin it a long 
ife, and various charms and relics ; ‘to these, 
if it is a boy, he adds two fans—to represent 
swords, and if a girl, a shell of paint—typical 
of beauty. The baby then remains free and 
anconfined for three years; at the expiration 
of that time, whether boy or girl, the clothes 
are confined at its waist by a girdle and it is 
taught to pray. 

The boy receives a mantle of ceremony 
at seven years old, and—with appropriate 
religious observances—a new name. This 
change of name must be one of the most 
perplexing of Japanese customs. The boy 
changes his name again when he is of age ; 
and this third name is in its turn laid 
by for a fourth when he obtains office—and 
every Japanese, unless of the very lowest 
rauk, holds some official position. 


same name as his chief; so that every new 
appointment to a post of importance neces- 
sitates a change for all those who may happen 
to be namesakes of the great man, 

One of the old Jesuits compiled a grammar 


. | 
of the Japanese languagé, but he declined 
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But this | 
is not all ; no official subaltern may bear the| palace stairs and jostle each other. 
hot-tempered, violent fellow, and immediately 
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vulgar to marry, or take a journey, or do 
anything of importance, on an unlucky day, 

In addition to this, boys are taught arith- 
metic and the whole mystery of the Hari- 
Kari, or Happy Dispatch. This Happy 
Dispatch is no other than the art of dig- 
embowelling themselves, as described in a 
previous paper. As it is, to every well- 
born man, the possible mode of the termina- 
tion of his existence, it is necessary that he 
should know not only how to perform the 
operation gracefully, but with what cere- 
monies it should be accompanied, and what 
degree of publicity or privacy the peculiar 
occasion may require. Above all, he must be 
thoroughly well grounded in all the occasions, 
the causes, and the situations in which the 
Ha) py Dispatch may be imperative on a 
gentleman and a man of honour. 

Princes and all members of the higher 
classes ask permission to perform the Happy 
Dispatch when sentenced to death, and this 
is generally granted, The criminal, however, 
does not make away with himself in a quiet 
manner. On the contrary, he assembles his 
family and friends, puts on his richest 
garments, makes a most eloquent speech, and 
looking blandly around him, throws aside his 
robe and makes the slash upwards and then 
across which terminates his existence, 

Two high officers of the court meet on the 
One is a 


demands satisfaction for the insult. The 
other is cool and calm ; he offers an ample 
apology, but declines giving any further satis- 


| . 
faction, as the occurrence has been purely 


accidental. The violent man will not, how- 





explaining the mode of handwriting ; he said! ever, be appeased, and finding that he cannot 
that it had been “invented by the devil to| provoke the other to a conflict, he suddenly 
perplex poor missionaries and impede the| draws up his robes, unsheaths his katana, 


progress of the Gospel.” We may make a 


+ % . . . | 
similar remark as to this system of changing 


the name, which extends even to the throne. 
Can any mechanical contrivance make the 
study of Japanese history and biography 
possible ? 

But, to return to the children. It is said 
that children of both sexes and of all ranks 
are sent to elementary schools, where they 
learn reading and writing, and even, in spite 
of the obvious difficulties, acquire some know- 
ledge of the history of their country. This 
education is deemed sufficient for the lower 
orders, and it is said that there is not even a 
day labourer in Japan who has not received 
as much as this. 

Children of the upper classes leave these 
échools for others of a higher order, in which 
they are taught morals and manners ; tanght 


| all the wonderful science of good-breeding in 


Japan, and the innumerable lawa of etiquette 
applying to every person of all ranks and 
stations in the empire. Then, too, they must 
have a thorough Sueetoies of the almanac 
with all its lucky and uniucky days, since it 
would not only be disastrous but disgracefully 


presence of the family circle only. 


| and slashes himeelf in the prescribed manner. 
The instructions received in youth have 
| taught the survivor that in this case owly one 
|course is open to the man of honour; he 
must, in imitation of his adversary, disem- 
'bowel himself, Which he does on the spot, 
land so falls dying by the side of the dying 
man whom he had unintentionally offended. 

In the year eighteen hundred and eight, an 
English frigate found an entrance into the 
harbour of Nagasaki and detained the Dutch 
who boarded her, as prisoners, demanding 
'fresh beef as their ransom, The governor of 
Nagasaki had no alternative; the Dutch 


|were under his protection and must be 


released, so the beef was supplied. Never- 
theless, his conduct would bring disgrace and 
ruin on himself and his family, He antici- 
pated this and partly averted it by disem- 
bowelling himself, and his example was 
followed by several others in his house. 

The Happy Dispatch is always performed 
either publicly—that is, ina solemn assembly 
of friends; or privately—that is, in the 
It is per- 
formed in public when a man bas incurred 
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ill-will, or committed some offence which 
would be visited by punishment, confisca- 
tion, or corruption of blood. But justice is 
satisfied and the punishment obviated by 
his self-destruction, On some occasions the 
Happy Dispatch is perpetrated in a temple, 
after a splendid entertainment given to 
relations, friends, and the priests of the 
temple. When it is performed privately in 
the family circle, it is because a man dies 
nay boen, or in secret. Possibly he has held 
some office, and his death is concealed till the 


reversion of his place has been obtained for | 


his son. Or if deeply in debt, he dies nay 
boen for the benefit of his creditors, who 
receive his salary whilst he continues nomi- 
nally alive. 

When the necessity for the nay boen ceases, 
or when a Japanese dies openly either by the 
national Happy Dispatch or as a Japanese 
sometimes dies—in the course of nature— 
the first sign of mourning is the turning of 
all doors and screens throughout the house 
upside down, and all garments inside out. 

Leaving now the Hari-Kari, let us turn 
for a few moments to the last hours of a 
Japanese, the father or mother of a family, 
sick of some mortal disorder. When all 
chance of recovery is at an end and death 
seems to be approaching, the garments of the 
sick person are changed, salt clean ones put 
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If the deceased be married, the grave is made 
large enough to receive husband and wife; 
and on the monument bearing the name of 
the deceased, the name of the survivor wil] 
be engraved, to be blackened or else gilt ata 
future time. 

A fourth friend snperintends the laying 
out of the corpse, and, in a few days, the 
setting of it up. For the corpse, washed and 


clothed in a white shroud—for a married @ 
woman, the dress that she wore at her wed. | 
ding—is placed in the sitting posture of the | 
country, in a coffin shaped like a washing-tub, | 


and enclosed in an earthenware vessel of the 
jsame shape. Thus it is borne to the grave 
in a procession consisting of the family and 
| kindred in mourning garments of pure white, 
‘friends in their dress of ceremony, and ser- 
|vants carrying paper lanterns and torches, 
The ladies of the family and female friends 
' close the procession, oath in her own norimon 
or palanquin, and attended by her female 
servants, A funeral service is performed 

|the priests of the temple, and the corpse 


interred to a peculiar kind of music, pro- | 
duced by clashing together copper basins, In | 


former times the dead man’s house was burnt 
—now, itis merely purified by kindling a great 
fire before it, and burning odorous oils and 
spices, 
|alive with their masters; then, they were 


Long ago, also, servants were buried | 


on ; the last wishes are asked for and written | allowed to kill themselves before being | 


down, and the deepest silence is maintained. | buried (in both cases this was expressly sti- 
Men at this time are tended by men, and | pulated when they were hired); now, effigies 
women by women. When all is over, the | are substituted for living men. 

relatives come to bewail the dead, and the| For forty-nine days after the funeral, the 
body is carried to another place, and covered | family of the deceased repair daily to the 
with the robe worn during life, but the skirt |tomb, where they pray and offer a peculiar 
is placed over the head and the sleeves over| kind of cake, as many in number as days 
the feet of the corpse ; its head is laid towards | have elapsed since the funeral. During this 
the north, with the face turned to the east, | time, the men allow their heads and beards 
and the face is covered with light gauze.!to remain uncared for; but on the fiftieth 
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Screens are placed round the body to keep 
away cats; for the Japanese say that if a 
cat jumps on a corpse, the dead will come 
to life; and there is a severe law against 
striking a cat with a broomstick, because, it 
is said, in that case the body dies again. 

The son and heir of the deceased person 
and his family mourn in white garments ; 
sometimes they tie up their hair with a 
hempen cord, and they must neither wash nor 
eat for three days. If they cannot fast so long, 
friends may give them a little moist rice, 

All matters of business and ceremony are 
carried on by friends ; as the family are sup- 
posed to be too much absorbed in sorrow to 
enter into any of the details and preparations 
required on this occasion, One friend orders 
the funeral; another stands at the door of 
the house, in a dress of ceremony, to receive 
visits of condolence; another superintends 
the digging of the grave. This is shaped like 
a well, and situated in the grounds of a temple. 


day, they are shaven and trimmed, all signs 
of mourning are laid aside, and both men 
and women resume their ordinary occupa- 
tions. For half a century, however, the chil- 
dren and grand-children of the deceased will 
continue to visit and make offerings at the 
tomb, 
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